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Tue Tory party have been considerably elated by the defeat of the 
Whigs at Gloucester—at Dudley—at Perthshire—at Paisley, and at 
Westminster ; and they have begun to self-delude themselves into the 
idea that the tide of Public Feeling is forsooth again turning 
(query, when did it ever before turn?) in their favour. Their cal- 
culations in this regard are, however, all fallacious. The defeat of 
Berkeley, Campbell, Hobhouse, Greeme, and Crawfurd, is owing, not 
to the popularity of the Tories, but to the weak and vacillating policy 
of the Whigs, who have forsworn their old faith—-abandoned their 
pledged measures—broken their plighted  promises—and altogether 
played the game of their bitterest enemies—those ancient opponents 
who now only embrace them with a traitorous kiss, for the purpose of. 
delivering them up, in the fulness of time, to the obloquy and con- 
tempt of the people of England. It is not, therefore, for love of 
the Tories, but to teach a lesson to the Whigs, that the constituencies 
have in almost all instances of late chosen an open Tory in place of 
a recreant from the popular cause. These are symptoms from which 
the head of the Government should be seasonably forewarned. 

Among the number of those who have recently availed themselves of 
this revulsion of popular feeling, the name of Sir D. K. Sandford 
stands in some prominency. Sir Daniel, we believe is a North Briton 
by birth, but at an early age he was entered a commoner of Christ 
Church. His juvenile education was at the high school of Edinburgh, 
at which he was distinguished as an apt and clever boy, and a good 
Grecian. Thence he was transferred to Oxford, whither his successes 
in his own country had in some sort preceded him. There were at this 
juncture several clever members of that farfamed and fashionable 
college. Some of them again meet Sir Daniel in St. Stephen’s; while 
others are struggling for fame and’fortune in the learned professions. 
Among the former, Lords Sandon and Morpeth, stand pre-eminent ; 
and among the latter the Honourable Philip Henry Abbot, now a 
member of the Oxford circuit, and Mr. Saunders, now Master of the 
Charterhouse, may be named as the most generally known. But 
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even though mated with contemporaries and rivals such as these, Sir 
Daniel contrived to be distinguished. Though destitute of the la- 
borious and investigating habits of the first noble lord, though devoid 
of the bland manners, amiable disposition, and elegant taste of the 
second, though not distinguished by the quiet and collected energy of 
the third, though admittedly inferior in point of various and profound 
learning to the fourth, still Sir Daniel possessed qualities and dis- 
positions of mind which ‘fell to ‘the lot of none of his four, con- 
temporaries; qualities and dispositions more essential, perhaps, for his 
success in life than those sober and severer virtues calculated for de- 
liberation rather than action. 


Sir Daniel was always of a busy and vivacious turn of mind. Quick, 
enterprising, and bustling. he was not even thus early wont to allow 
his active feelings entirely to supersede deliberation, study, and re- 
flection. Though a prime actor in all that was going on within his 
college, in the way of amusement, he was yet a patient and persevering 
student. His answering was always distinguished by sharpness, often 
by brilliancy, accasionally bydepth. Of the University Debating Club, 
he became an early member. He spoke often, and to say the truth, 
his efforts were remarkable for fluency, happy choice of diction, and 
that unbounded assurance and self-possession which, if it be not the 
primary requisite of a public speaker, is at least one of the mam 
secondary advantages. There are at Oxford few of Sir Daniel’s 
countrymen who graduate, and such as do are generally the sons of 
Peers, or of Commoners of large fortune. Within the last thirty years 
we do not think there have been more than two literary Scotchmen 
who have studied on the banks of the Isis—one of these was Mr. 
Jeffery, who must have graduated somewhere about 1800, the other 
the subject of this Sketch. Though both men of mercurial tempers 
they nevertheless greatly differ in powers of mind. While at college, 
and indeed ever since, Mr. Jeffery has been distinguished for subtilty, 
keen powers of satire, exact and elegant scholarship, great liveliness 
and brilliancy in society, but withal rare modesty—Sir Daniel, on the 
other hand, was brilliant too, but he was at college bold, ornate, and 
flowery. Mr. Jeffery was lively by the excitement of society. It was 
not a natural gaiety, but the hilarity produced by the collision of 
opinion—he was at other times distinguished by quiet repose, and a 
tone of indecision very rife among those who live rather among books 
than men. These gentlemen could not divest themselves of their 
nature in the Commons House. With all his various, profound, and 
exact learning in ancient and modern literature—with taste, fancy, 
subtilty, and a rare critical spirit, Mr. Jeffery produced no impression. 
He was not one of those men fitted for the every-day wear and tear of 
public life—his mind was too refined and philosophical—his taste too 
pure for the atmosphere of St. Stephen’s. Besides he wanted that 
modest assurance, or rather that bold effrontery which Parliamentary 
orators are in the habit of calling “ reasonable confidence in a man’s 
own powers.” It was otherwise with the first appearance of Sir 


Daniel Sandford. Though a well-informed, sharp, and in some sort, 
a brilliant man, he is not, either as a general scholar, or a public 
writer, to be at all compared to Mr. Jeffery ; ‘but his boldness, his self- 
reliance, his fluency, and total absence from trepidation, procured him 
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an easy hearing on his first appearance in the House of Commons, 
But more of this anon. 

After leaving the University Sir Daniel retired to his native country. 
We have heard that he had some thought of entering himself among 
the Faculty of Advocates, which he afterwards abandoned, on a vacancy 
occurring in the Greek Professorship of the University of Glasgow. To 
this Mr. Sandford was honourably elected, we believe, on high Tory prin- 
ciples, and at all events, with the concurrence, and if we mistake not, by the 
aid and assistance of Professor Wilson, to whose magazine Sir Daniel had 
been an occasional contributor. For several years after his appoint 
ment as Professor, and indeed, until the period of his election, Sir 
Daniel continued to give satisfaction to his pupils and the University. 
Several young men who had studied under him had taken creditab 
honours at Cambridge, and indeed by his aid the reputation of Glas- 
gow had risen in the market of literature. 

On the first election of members for Glasgow, under the Reform Bill, 
Sir Daniel Sandford was one of six candidates who contested for the 
representation of Glasgow, the five others being Mr. Ewing and Mr. 
Oswald, the present sitting members, and Mr. John Crawfurd and 
Mr. John Douglas, to whom he was subsequently opposed at Paisley, and 
Mr. Joseph Dixon. On that occasion, Sir Daniel stood third on the poll, 
the two members returned having polled 3214 and 2818 votes; him- 
self 2168 ; and the three below him, 1850, 1840, and 995, respectively. 

A vacancy, however, having occurred in the representation of Paisley, 
Sir Daniel determined to doff the Professor’s gown, and to enter St. 
Stephen’s as an aspirant for Parliamentary honours. He was elected 
by a considerable majority, but there are not wanting those who allege 
that this majority was obtained by a renunciation of his earlier opinions, 
and the adoption of almost radical doctrines. The University saw her 
best Grecian depart with regret, and it is understood that they left it 
optional to the learned Knight to return among them at the end of a 
year, should his success in his Parliamentary career not equal his most 
sanguine expectations. It is said, however, that Sir Daniel has al- 
ready entered himself of Doctor’s Commons, and that he means to pur- 
sue in London the career of a civil advocate. 

Sir Daniel availed himself of a very early opportunity to cause his 
voice to be heard in Parliament. He was hardly in the House a day 
before he appeared to take as prominent a part in its proceedings as 
though he had been one of its oldest members ; and this very forward- 
ness made an impression that detracted much from the general effect 
of his address. The occasion of his making his maiden speech was 
in the six. nights’ debate on Mr. O'Connell’s motion for a Committee to 
inquire into the effects of the Union with Ireland—to which he was 
of course opposed. It was on the question of Mr. Robert Grant's 
Bill, for removing the. civil. disabilities now suffered by the Jews on 
account of their religious faith, that Sir Daniel came out with all his 
force; and never do we remember to have witnessed a more remarkable 
instance of the possible connexion of considerable oratorical talents 
with the extreme of bigotry and illiberality in sentiment, and of rant and 
bombast in manner.. The speaker began his opposition to the Bill under 
discussion, in atone of arrogant assumption and self-complacency 
which, from the first, disinclined his hearers to give “y a — 
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audience—he then lannched out into the most furious denunciation of 
that indifference to religion which, he said, was manifested by the very 
proposition of admitting the Jews to a seat in Parliament, which he 
contended would wholly unchristianize the Legislature. He spoke in 
terms of the utmost contempt of the voluntary system of each sect 
maintaining its own teachers—and all being put on the same level of 
civil and political rights, whatever their peculiar creed—and contended 
that in America the voluntary principle had been fatal to all religion ; 
as, when the proper time came, he should be prepared to prove. In ad- 
dition to the revolting intolerance of the sentiments avowed—the dic- 
tatorial style of Sir Daniel’s address, his air of self-constituted su- 
periority, and the rant and violence with which he endeavoured to 
carry the House by storm, and sweep all before him with a tornado— 
pirouetting like an opera-dancer, by turning himself right round as om 
a moveable pivot, so as to give those behind, as well as those before 
him, a sight of his person—produced altogether the very opposite effect 
to that which was evidently aimed at. Instead of yielding the judg- 
ment to the earnest and convincing appeals of an ardent advocate, 
or subduing the feelings to the persuasive accents of a mild, but 
powerful pleader, the House resisted this violence attempted to be 
perpetrated on both; and when the orator evidently expected the most 
enthusiastic cheers, from the violence with which he wrought himself up 
to a frenzy of feeling—his shouts of triumph were responded to by 
shrieks and bursts of laughter and ridicule on all sides; and the ex- 
clamation was more than once heard from different tongues, 

“ A Daniel come to judgment! Yea, a Daniel !” 
ironically expressive of the opinion entertained as to the learned 
Professor’s own idea of his own importance. 

The honourable Member for Paisley is, apparently about forty years 
of age, with a figure rather below the middle size, and a countenance 
not unprepossessing. His fluency and self-command are remarkable— 
his diction not inelegant, and his oratorical power, if put under judicious 
curb and rein, such as would give him a commanding influence in any 
assembly. But he appears to have wholly misconceived the nature of 
the elements of which the House of Commons is composed.. It. is an 
assembly of gentlemen, all expecting to be propitiated, rather than to 
be dictated to—all anxious to get through the business before them as 
speedily as possible—many wanting to speak themselves, and others 
expecting to hear their personal friends. They are therefore fas- 
tidious, unwilling, and impatient auditors, at the best of times; but, 
when offended, by men withholding the proper tributes of respect— 
by any attempt at taking them by storm—by talking for mere talking’s 
sake—and by self-exultation or display—they are perhaps, the most in- 
tractable and severe critics in the world. Now Sir Daniel Sandford wave 
them great offence in all these particulars; and, in that single evening 
with all his admitted talents, he hurled himself from an eminence which. 
with a little modesty and prudence, he might have occupied without 
dispute, down to a depth, from which he will have to climb up by de- 


grees, and may think himself extremely fortunate should he regain his 
original position before the close of the present session. , 





PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR POOR LAWS BOTH 
IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 





Tue following reasoning is drawn from an interesting statement, made 
by B. Glorney, Esq., of Waterpark, near Dublin, and is’ of sufficient 
public interest to be thus submitted to our readers. 

The writer advocates the expediency of creating a privilege for the 
Labouring Class universally to occupy portions of ground to raise food 
for their own subsistence, and to be free of rent to them—that such 

rtion of ground shall be subtracted from farms, in order that the 

bourer may have opportunity to earn wages—and that rent paid by 
the Farmer for such proportion of his farm, shall be refunded him by the 
Exchequer, together with some advance (so rated as to be) equivalent 
to the probable profit upon such proportion. 

A Labourer, earning about twelve to fifteen pounds per annum, and 
paying for food and rent, cannot spare more than about two pounds 
for the purchase of manufactures ; but if possessed of ground sufficient 
to raise vegetable diet, and such stock as would preserve fertility in the 
soil, but without surplus of produce for sale, and for whieh united 
purpose, about two English acres, or perhaps less, might be adequate; 
‘mm such case, the entire wages earned by a family, might, and.would 
be applied to the purchase of manufactures, some of which, directly, 
and most of them indirectly, contribute revenue to the Exchequer. 

It is calculated that about two-thirds of the English Labouring 
‘Population are localized in manufacturing positions, where, in this 
capacity, they would not avail themselves of such privilege; and that 
about three-fourths of the Irish population, not having similar advan- 
tages, might be likely to occupy such ‘portions of ground. In such 
case, the individuals who could not obtain employment from Farmers, 
would be employed by, and earn wages from their companions, who 
had regular employment—and thus the whole population would be 
stimulated to profitable industry. It is thought that about two millions 
of families, averaging about five individuals each, would apply for 
such locations. 

Whatever fund of wages could be thus made applicable to the purchase 
of manufactures, would become double in utility, by furnishing wages to 
nearly a similar amount to manufacturers residing in manufacturing 
locations, such as Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, Staffordshire, 
&c., so that if the ‘aggregate of agricultural wages, at 12d. per day, 
amounted to thirty millions, the general aggregate would amount to 
sixty millions, to be expended by’ different grades of consumers—and 
the profits of the revertte upon sixty millions expended variously, ma 


be very safely compared with the probable rent of two millions on wach 
locations, 
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The measure proposed would altogether remove the burden of Poor 
Rates in England, which oppresses the landed interest to the extent of 
eight millions per annum, and if imposed in Ireland, where there is but 
little manufacturing employment, could not'amount to less than sixteen 
millions—and as it would qualify the population to become consumers 
of meat, it would in both respects, conduce to the solid interest of the 
Landowner; and by avery extensive alteration in the system of agricul- 
ture thence resulting, would contribute to fertility in soils. 

As the principle of this measure would equalize consumption with 
production, the cost of manufactures, with but little exception, being 
wages, and wages being thus at liberty to become a customer for 
manufactures, it would totally remove the difficulties now experienced 
by Manufacturers and Traders, who justly complain of wanting profit- 
able markets, and being thereby crippled in their exertions, in conse- 

uence of which, there is overtrading by some, with but little profit, to 
the total exclusion of minor classes, and consequently but little positive 
increase of the aggregate of national profits, as is well known to be 
the case. : 

Whoever will bestow any moderate attention on this subject, will 
concur in the conclusion, that while the subsistence of the Labourin 
Class is confined to wages, it is mathematically demonstrable that 
such a fund cannot afford them subsistence, and that misery and 
destitution must prevail, with attendant discontent, and a progression 
to dangerous consequences, requiring more national expense to preserve 
unwilling obedience, than would be necessary to secure the most devoted 
attachment to the British Constitution—it being evident, that consider- 
ing wages to be the only estate of the Labourer, such a state is every 
year invaded and reduced, while the demand for subsistence increases 
in proportion to the annual increase of population; and such must 
continue to be experienced in proportion as improvements in machinery, 
which are daily progressing, reduce the aggregate of wages, thus econo- 
mizing production, and, at the same time, proportionably destroying 
the privilege for consuming what may be produced, until there is a 
principle in operation to counteract this evil. 

The measure here proposed would be competent to encourage the 
most perfect and economical improvements in production, and yet 
suffer consumption to quadrate fully with it, and thus, without preju- 
dice to a single individual, stimulate industry to its utmost capacit 
and thereby raise the British empire to unexampled prosperity. < 
__ If the plan be carefully considered in the positions laid down 
it would be found to interfere with no private interest, except a small 
per centage on each farm, a little subtraction from a corner of each 
about five per cent., upon which a line of cottages might be erected, 
with a slip of ground behind each, similar to White’s forty-shilling 
freeholders, near Lucan. It would not affect Landowners, Manufac- 
turers, or Traders, except to relieve the Landowner, or his Farmer. 
oe, pene stes assist Traders by stimulating consumption, and eco- 

ufactures, by affording cheap labour in the locality of water 
sites. It consequently becomes a mere consideration of finance in 
reference to the Exchequer, and in this capacity, if it even occasioned 
some expense to the public, the weight would be less oppressive when 
borne generally, than if imposed on any particular class. Instead of 
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being a public burden as a means of increasing taxation, it would afford 
an equipoise sufficient, not merely to bear the burden, but to increase 
the revenue. 
The labouring population of 2 parish usually consists of a Car- 
ter, a Smith, a Tailor, a Shoemaker, some Weavers, and Farm 
bourers. The rates of wages may vary from six to twenty ’shillings— 
not reckoning women or children’s wages. The average of wages is 
six shillings per week. The application of this fund of wages is to be 
considered in two points of view. One part supplies agricultural labourers 
with the means for purchasing Excise articles; and the other part 
supplies the means for similar application to manufacturing labourers, 
from whom in the abstract it may be considered that the agricultural 
labourer purchases other necessaries, such as clothing, hardware, 
pottery, &c. 


A family having six shillings per week, not required for food or rent, 
might expend three shillings per week on Excise articles, and this sum 
would contribute about one half its amount to the revenue, that is, 
three pounds eighteen shillings per annum, which would be equal to 
the rent of two acres of land. There would be three shillings remain- 
ing to become wages to the manufacturing labourer. But part of this 
would be applied both to rent and food, by the manufacturing la- 
bourer ; still come proportion would be cxpended by them upon Excise 


articles, At present, as manufacturing labourers are not fully em- 
ployed, it is not improbable that this sum would rather add to the 


amount of wages to each, than to the number of hands to be em- 
ployed; and in such case would be all expended upon Excise articles. 
It might be a safe calculation to state, that as an. aggregate, four shil- 
lings per week would be expended by these different classes of agricul- 
ral and manufacturing labourers, upon Excise articles, and would 
yield a profit. of two shillings per week, or five pounds per annum to 
the revenue. 

It appears that five pounds per annum, resulting solely from this 
system, would be more than an equipoise for any amount of rent for 
which the Exchequer would be liable. Two English acres of land, or 
96,000 square feet, is something less than one and half Irish acres, 
or 105,750 square feet. One English acre would be a very stinted 
quantity to afford food to a family of five persons, and a second acre 
would be no more than sufficient to feed the land with manure. How- 
ever, within four miles of any town, one acre might be sufficient, as 
manure might be purchased, and as rents are usually higher than at 
greater distances. 

This puts the subject in @ simple point of view in reference’ to the 
Exchequer. What does it risk? About three to four pounds for each 
location! What does it gain as an equipoise? Full five pounds? or 
one pound net gain on each location, or two millions per annum. 

But would the revenue reap but two millions? Would tradesmen, 
earning 20s. 15s. and 10s. and thus located, expend but 3s.? Would 
superior grades afford no additional revenue when their incomes in- 
creased? Would there be no increase of duties from the extension of 


shipping and additional importations? _ Its profits would not be limited 
to two millions, nor even to ten. 


The following contingent circumstances are of far more importance 
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to the wellbeing of society, than the mere consideration about the 
expenditure of a few millions. The English Landowner, or his Farmer, 
would gain eight millions by exemption from poor rates. The Irish Land- 
owner would be exempt from an impending burden of sixteen millions. 
Manufactures would be stimulated to the extent of fifty millions. The 
shipping, with imports and exports, would increase. New buildings 
and factories would be erected. Emigration would be arrested. The 
country would become inviting to some classes of absentees; and the 
labouring class would be comfortably subsisted. 

If we turn back to the Exchequer, and ask, how much of the eight 
millions gained by the English Landowner, or his Farmer, would go to 
the Exchequer as Excise? it might be answered, full one half! And 
how much of the sixteen millions likely to be deducted from the Irish 
Landowner, or Farmer, would be substracted from the Excise? Just 
one half. What is made, or what may be saved, forms one item. 
What duties would arise from extended importations and exciseable 
articles, to supply material for fifty millions of manufactures, and 
for new buildings and factories, may be imagined, but it is beyond 
computation. 

There seems something startling in the idea of giving ground toa 
great population, but like other objects magnified in apparent bulk by 
enveloping mists, the magnitude is but illusion. The population of a 
country must be subsisted by some means, or they will soon become 
an element of anarchy. If they are subsisted by poor rates in money, 
threepence per day is found to be the lowest standard of a poor-rate 
subsistence, and yet toa family of five persons this amounts to 8s. 9d. per 
week, or 22/. 15s. per annum; though this would not afford as much 
actual benefit as their own industry would obtain from two acres of 
ground. A poor farmer, who would be ruined on ten acres of land, 
farming without capital, in competition with superior arrangements and 
sufficient capital, would become rich on two acres rent free. Small 
two-acre plots of ground intrusted to individuals having a life tenure 
of it, would be from twenty to forty per cent. more productive than 
farms under the common system of management. 

There is a painful apprehensiveness prevalent, of some impending 
calamity, but undefined, and a conviction that some efficient principle 
of reform is expedient as remedial. The industry and wealth of the 
country is emigrating. It is computed, that during the last four years, 
40,000 persons per annum, or about 160,000 individuals, have left the 
country, and have taken with them about four millions’ worth of pro- 
perty. What impression must thus prevail among persons of property 
—and emigrants of every grade must have property—to leave the 
abodes of comfort and civilized life, and encounter privations in a 


wilderness? One sentiment prevails, and is confessed, ‘* We can do 
no good at home, and we wish to arrest some remnant of property 
before all is expended.” 

Whether the proposition first advanced is suitable as a remedy, must 
be referred to public opinion; but if it produce no fruit of itself, 


it may stimulate others to exert ingenuity, and devise something more 
acceptable. ee 





ROYAL COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
REVENUES OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 





[This subject has now assumed so much importance, that we feel it due to our 
readers to jay before them a copy of the Royal Commission in its official shape, to 
precede the debate to which a motion for its production gave rise. ] 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, IRELAND. 





Copy of Commission for inquiring respecting the State of Religious and other 
Instruction now existing in Ireland. 


Wir the Fourth, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith: To Our right trusty and 
well-beloved Councillor Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux, Our Lord High Chan- 
cellor of that part of Our said United Kingdom called Great Britain, Uur right 
trusty and well-beloved Cousin and Councillor William Viscount Melbourne, 
one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, Our right trusty and well-beloved 
Councillor Edward John Littleton, Chief Secretary to Our Lieutenant-General 
and Governor-General of Ireland, and Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas 
D’Oyley, Serjeant at Law, Thomas N——— Lister, John Wrottesley, George 
Barrett Lennard, Edward Carleton Tufnell, Daniel Maude, George Cornwall 
Lewis, William Henry Curran, William Tighe Hamilton, Acheson Lyle, and 
William Newport, Esquires, Barristers at Law, Greeting: Whereas We have 
thought it expedient, for divers good causes and considerations Us thereunto 
moving, that a full and correct Inquiry should be forthwith made respecting the 
state of Religious and other Instruction, and the means of affording the same, now 
existing in that part of Our said United Kingdom called Ireland, and other circum- 
stances connected therewith: Know ye, that We reposing bee trust and confidence 
in your zeal, ability and discretion, have authorized an v7 mae and by these 

m and Vaux, 


Presents do authorize and appoint you the said Henry Lord 

William Viscount Melbourne, Edward John Littleton, Thomas D’Oyley, Thomas 

N Lister, John Wrottesley, George Barrett Lennard, Edward Carleton Tufnell, 

Daniel Maude, George Cornwall Lewis, William Henry Curran, William Tighe 

Hamilton, Acheson Lyle, and William eg ae or any two or more of you to 
ni 


visit every Parish in that part of Our said United Kingdom called Ireland, and 
to ascertain on the spot, by the best evidence which you can procure there or 
elsewhere, the number of Members of, or Persons in communion with, the 
United Church of England and Ireland in each Benefice or Parish, distin- 
guishing in the cases of such Benefices as comprise more than one Parish the 
number belonging to each Parish se y and to the Union collectively, and 
also to state the distances of the Parishes in each Union from each other 
respectively: To state the number and rank of the Ministers belonging to or 
officiating within each Benefice, whether Rector, Vicar, or Curate, and whether 
resident or non-resident, and whether there is a Church or Glebe-house thereon : 
To state the periods at which Divine Service is performed in each Parish Church 
or Chapel, and the average number of : Persons usually attending the service in 
each, and to state generally whether those numbers have been the last five 
years increasing, stationary, or diminishing : To ascertain the number of the seve- 
ral other Places of Worship belonging to Roman Catholics or Presbyterians, and 
other Protestant Dissenters, and the number of Ministers officiating in each, the 
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proportion of the Population of each Parish belonging toeach of such Persuasions 
respectively, the periods at which Divine Service is performed in each of their 
Chapels, and the average number of Persons usually attending the Service in each, 
and to state generally whether those numbers have been for the last five years in- 
creasing, stationary, or diminishing: To ascertain the state of each Parish, with 
reference to the means of Education, the number and description of Schools, the 
kind of Instruction afforded therein, the average Attendance at each, and the 
sources from which they are supported, and to state generally whether the numbers 
attending the same have for the last five years been increasing, stationary, or 
diminishing : To inquire generally whether adequate provision is now made for 
the Religious Instruction and for the general Education of the People of Ireland : 
And to report such other circumstances connected with the Moral and Political 
Relations of the Church Establishment and the Religious Institutions of other 
Denominations dissenting from the Established Church, as may bring clearly into 
view their bearings on the general condition of that part of our said United 
Kingdom called Ireland: And for the better discovery of the truth in the pre- 
mises, We do by these Presents give and grant to you, or any two or more of you, 
full power and authority to call before you, or any two or more of you, such 
Persons as you shall judge necessary, by whom you may be better informed 
of the truth in the premises, and to inquire of the premises, and every 
part thereof, by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever: And We 
do hereby give and grant unto you, or any two or more of you, full power and 
authority, when the same shall appear to be requisite, to administer an Oath or 
Oaths to any Person or Persons whatsoever to be examined before you, or any 
two or more of you, touching or concerning the premises: And We do also give 
and grant unto you, or any two or more of you, full power and authority to cause 
all and singular the Ministers and others attached to or connected with the said 
Parishes or Benefices, having in their custody any rolls, records, orders, books, 
papers or other writings relating thereto, to bring and produce the same u 
Oath, before you or any two or more of you: And Our further will and pleasure 
is, That you, or any two or more of you, upon due examination of the premises, 
do and shall, as often as you, or any two or more of you shall finish inquiring of 
any Parish, report to Us, under your hands and seals respectively, what you shall 
find touching or concerning the premises upon such Inquiry as aforesaid: And 
We further will and command, and by these Presents ordain, That this our Com- 
mission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our Commissioners, 
er any two or more of you, shall and may from time to time proceed in the ex- 
ecution thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the 
same be not continued from time to time by adjournment: And We do hereby 
direct and appoint, That you, or any two or more of you, may have liberty to re- 
port to Us your several proceedings from time to time, as the same shall be re- 
tively completed and perfected: And We hereby command all and singular 

ur Justices of the Peace, Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailifis, Constables, Officers, 
Ministers, and all others our loving Subjects whatsoever, as well within Liberties 
as without, that they be assistant to you and each of you, in the execution of 
these Presents: And We do hereby appoint our trusty and well-beloved Matthew 
Barrington, Esquire, to be your Secretary: And We do further authorize and 
€m power you, or any two or more of you to nominate and appoint Four Clerks for 
your aid in executing this Commission. In witness whereof, We have caused 
these our Letters to be made Patent——Witness Ourself at W 


Fourth day of June in the Fourth year of Our reign. ae = 
By the King himself, 
BATHURST, 








Servitiry srcorren sy Love or Ricnes. 


Mew are hung upon riches, not of choice, but of necessity, and by the teeth; 
Har- 


‘gp for as much as he who wants bread, is his servant that will feed him.— 
ring (ton. 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION FOR THE IRISH CHURCH, | 





On Friday, the 7th instant, one of the most important debates that 
has oceurred in the House of Lords during the present Session, occu- 
pied the attention of the Peers, and kept them till past midnight in 
discussion. Its importance induces us to transfer the principal 

hes then delivered, to our columns. The debate was opened by 
Earl of Wicklow, who moved that a copy of the Royal Commission 
to inquire into the State of the Revenues of the Church of Ireland 
should be laid upon the Table. He was followed by Earl Grey, the 
Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Eldon, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Winchilsea, the 
Bishop of London, the Earl of Limerick, the Earl of Harewood, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Duke of Wellington, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land ; all of whom were against the measure: while the only defenders 
of it were the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Earl of Radnor, and Lord Brougham. Many of the speeches were 
only imperfect repetitions of what had been better said before by other 
speakers. The most important of the speeches delivered we give 
entire. 

The Earl of Wicxtow, in a © submit to their lordships the motion of 
which he had given notice, said he should not detain their lordships by very many 
observations, well knowing the impatience felt not to hear any thing that mi 
fall from so humble an individual as himself, but to hear the declarations which 
would, no doubt, be made by others, in consequence of those observations which 
he should offer. He would make no apology for bringing this subject before them. 
ifany apology were necessary, he owed it to that country of which he was one 
of the representatives, that he had not at an earlier period taken an i 
after the events which had lately occurred, to call on the noble earl 
some explanations which might have the effect of tranquillizing the - i 
on those points in which not only the friends of the church in I » but in 
this country also (hear, hear), were at present so anxiously, he might say so pain- 
fully, interested. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that noble lords opposite would not 


believe that he had brought this question forward with any wish, on the preset 

occasion, to add to the embarrassment in which they were involved. ring 

the whole of the session he hoped they would do him the justice to acknow: 

that he had abstained from pursuing any course of embarrassment towards them, 

having taken no Pa whatever of objecting to their policy. His reason 
t 


was, that he really felt a desire to be able to support their measures. He 
toa, that he could perceive some dawning of improvement in the mode of thei 
conducting our domestic concerns ; and that more particularly in that part of 
empire with which he was connected a disposition was evinced to alter 
amend the course which formerly they had pursued. He that 
Yast learned the vanity and futility of concessions which they had 
made to a base and mischievous faction, which could not be appeased withou 
stematic spoliation of p , which was totally inconsistent with 
ements of a free government. (Hear.) But he confessed that he was 
disappointed, He now saw, from the position which the present Government 
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assumed, that their line of policy, so far from being improved, was likely to become 
considerably worse. They had. now divested themselves of the aid of those to 
whom the country had hitherto looked up with some degree of confidence (hear, 
hear), and thus had thrown aside the drag-chain, which might be said to have 
impeded their rapid course in the down path of revolutionary spoliation. (Hear, 
hear.) With reference to the commission, viewed abstractedly from the circum. 
stances and events with which it was connected, he was at a loss to see on what 

inciple or ground it could be maintained. Was it the result of any motion in 

at or in the other house of Parliament? Was it required by any deliberations 
or acts now being carried on in either house? Certainly not. The only measure 
in progress which it might be said in some degree to affect was the Irish Tithe 
Bill. But could it be said that Government required the commission in order 
to carry that measure into effect? Assuredly not. The bill had been laid 
on the table of the other house for a considerable time, and had resulted from the 
united wisdom ofa united cabinet. It had been read a second time—it now 
stood for the committee; its principles were acknowledged, and it had in general 
the sanction of a large majority of that house. It could not therefore be said that 
Government required to issue the commission in order to afford satisfactory in- 
formation upon that measure. On what ground, then, could it be defended ? 
It was strange that this commission should have been notified on the very eve of 
that gracious speech alluded to by the noble duke (Newcastle). He did not re- 

uire any thing which had taken place in the house that evening to inform him 
that it was irregular to allude to any speech of His Majesty, particularly of a 
private nature ; but when a document of that nature had been published in the 
newspapers of the day, when it was declared to be the speech of the Sovereign, 
and when there was no contradiction to it, he thought that he had a right to con- 
sider it, he would not say as the speech of the Sovereign, but at all events, to 
allude to it as a document of public notoriety. (Hear, hear.) 

He would not say that His Majesty had ever made that speech; but he would 
put the case hypothetically, and he would say, ifany Sovereign of England did 
utter such a speech, it was one which did equal honour to his head and his heart. 
It proved that he was not unmindful of the sacred duties which he had to per- 
form—that he had duly studied the annals of his country and family to some 
effect and purpose—that he well knew the principles and causes which placed the 
House of Hanover on the throne of these realms, and which cast into exile the 
House of Stuart ; he well knew the lights which were to guide his path, and the 
beacons which warned him of that which he ought to shun. (“ Hear, hear,” from 
the Duke of Cumberland.) Was it not then strange, that on the very eve of that 
declaration, the tears still moist on the royal cheek, the Ministers of the Crown 
should propose to the Sovereign the issuing of this commission? (Hear, hear.) 
He should like to know if the reasons given in another place, and which from 
their publicity he had a right to allude to, had been assigned to the Sovereign, in 
order to induce him to put his name to this commission? He should like to 
know if it were really true that a commission of this sort, which every body knew 
required some time and considerable formality, had actually been signed and 
issued, bond fide, on Monday? (Hear, hear.) At all events it was evident that 
it had been got up with extreme rapidity, and had been brought to the Sovereign 
on the very day it had been determined on. (Hear, hear.) He had asked 
whether the reasons stated in another place had been assigned to His Majesty, 
in order to obtain his signature. What were those declarations? He found by 
the public papers that a noble lord, high in His Majesty’s councils, had made 
use of the following language :—“ He needed not, he thought, to say that no man 
in his senses could think of advising His Majesty to issue such a commission 
unless he was prepared to act on whatever the report of that commission should 
be.” (Hear.) A Minister of the Crown, a person high im rank in the Adminis- 
tration of the country, the leader of the House of Commons, had made that declara- 
tion. Had they then come to this? Were the duties of the Administration to 
be thus delegated [to commissioners? Was such a commission, like a Roman 


se, dictator, to supersede all law and the established institutions. of the country ? 





(Hear.) But another declaration made by another lord, a member of His Ma- 
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jesty’s Government, was to the following effect:—‘‘ He stated that he differed 
from the hon. member for St. Alban’s when he said that Ministers must dissent 
from his resolution because they did not adopt it; he thought, in fact, that Go- 
vernment wereadopting the very best method of carrying his principle into effect.” . 
Thus, then, had objects of the commission been openly, broadly, and dis- 
tinctly avowed in another place by the members of His Majesty’s Government. 
Would they hear those sentiments re-echoed within those walls? Would the 
noble earl at the head of Government, and the noble uis the President of 
the Council, give their countenance to such opinions? resolutions them- 
selves were before the world, and he did not need to repeat them ; it was enough 
for him to say that they not only declared the competency of the state to lay vio- 
lent hands on the property of the church, but that the time had come when that 
interference was necessary. (Hear, hear.) The noble earl opposite, he trusted, 
would be glad of the opportunity of repelling the foul calumny which such senti- 
ments must throw on the character and principles of the Government; for he 
(the Earl of Wicklow) could not but attribute them, not to the statesmanlike 
views of the present Administration, but rather, he hoped, to the fault and inac- 
curacy of Parliamentary reporters. (Hear, hear.) The noble earl then referred 
to the progress of revolutionary opinions in this country in connexion with the his- 
tory of Whigism, and quoted a passage fromthe writings of Mr. Burke, in which 
it was stated that “the people of England had incorporated and identified the 
estates of the church with he mass of private property, of which the state is not 
the proprietor, either for use or dominion, but the guardian only and the regu- 
lator. (Cheers.) They had ordained that the provision for the establishment 
should be as stable as the earth on which it stands, and should remain inviolable. 
It was dangerous here to talk of ‘ more or less :’ ‘too much” and ‘ too little’ were 
treason against property ; sacrilege and proscription were not among the ways 
and means of our committees of supply.” (Cheers.) These were sentiments 
worthy of an honest Whig. But it might be said that Burke at that period was 
nota Whig. True, he had separated from that party who had called themselves 
his friends and Whigs, but he had perceived, when the trying occasion came, that 
if he was to be enabled to serve his country, and protect her from the poisoning 
influence of French democratical principles, it was only to be done by quitti 
their mischievous connexion. ‘Those opinions were promulgated to the wan 
when the noble earl, now at the head of His Majesty’s Government, was com- 
mencing his public career. True, the spheres in which they both moved were 
very different. They might by possibility have both been wrong, but both could 
not have been right. Most probably the noble earl was satisfied with the line 
which he had taken, but he must remember that his public character was public 
property, and open to public animadversion. It was matter of history—and he 
elieved the historian of the time would not fail to mark it—that the dawn of the 
noble earl's political career was in the midst of the dissem nation of French Jaco- 
binical principles over the world, and that its setting would be the downfall of the 
church of England. (Hear, hear.) He could not lose sight of the effects which 


this commission must have as a matter of course in that country to which it was 
directed. 


This was a part of the case, with respect to which, as a representative peer of 
Treland, he might be expected to feel more warmly than some of their lordships ; 
but he would most solemnly avow, that of all the plans which the most wild, 
and reckless, and mischievous Administration could devise in order most 
effectually to convulse that country, this was the most calculated to 
afresh all those wounds which the Government of later times had been endeae 
vouring to close up, and to produce a train of the most direful and alarming 
consequences. [He particularly deprecated the effects of this commission in 
consequence of the present state of commotion which prevailed in Ireland, and 
which had for so long a time been the bane of that country. So alarming, in- 
deed, had become the condition of society in that country, that one of the severest 
measures of coercion had become indispensably necessary for the ion of life 
and property. ‘That act would terminate within a month from the present time. 
Was it then safe in such a state of things, with the elements of the social system 























ew», for a future motion—for, 
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disorganized, to allow this demon of discord to stalk abroad,—to enter every 
parish, hamlet, and habitation, great or small,—and for what? to: te the 
religious sects, the Protestant from the Catholic—to set the great majority on the 
one side, and mark the small minority for the odium and ridicule of the predo- 
minant party. The measures of the noble lord were said to be based on the 
principle of doing away with all religious difference. Was this the manner in 
which it was to be effected? The noble earl then referred to the prevalence of 
emigration from Ireland by vast numbers, in consequence of the insecurity of 
their lives and property in Ireland. He must attribute the conduct of ministers 
to ignorance of the condition of the country, for he could not attribute it toa 
worse motive. He trusted, however, that the country would open its eyes to the 
course which was now being pursued, and that the people would bestir them- 
selves in defence of all that they held sacred and dear. (Hear, hear.) He hoped 
that, at least, their lordships would let the people of this country know, that if 
there was a House of Commons clamorous for the carey: of ce ming of the 
kind now proposed, and a government ready to pander to the passions of agita- 
tors, there was still in their lordship’s house a bady willing to support them, and 
capable of doing so. (Much cheering.) He sincerely hoped that their lordships 
would hear sentiments uttered by His Majesty’s ministers in that house different 
from those which had been attributed to their colleagues in another place. He 
turned with confidence to the noble marquis opposite (Lansdowne) who had. 
always been intrusted bythe country. He was not one of those statesmen who, 
in their career, reminded one of the seaweed cast up from the bottom, to flo:t for 
a time on the surface of the flood, ready to sink to its original position as soon 
as the agitation of the waters should subside. (Hear, and laughter.) The noble 
marquis had long occupied an honourable position in public estimation, and until 
he heard him in his place avow that he concurred in the sentiments uttered by his 
colleagues in the other house, he would never believe that he could doso. The 
question which he (the Earl of Wicklow) had raised must have an answer. The 
usual policy of ministers would not succeed. Silence would be damnatory. 
(Hear.) There was manliness in an open and candid bearing, but silence was 
cowardice. A declaration must be made, and therefore he asked the noble earl, 
whether the cabinet was determined to advocate the principle that it was legal to 
seize upon the property of the church, and apply it, under the name of religious 
and moral purposes, to purposes other than those of the Church of England 
whether, in fact, the Government could seize upon the property of the church, 
and apply it to the religious purposes of the Roman Catholic population? The 
noble earl concluded by moving, that an address should be presented to His Ma- 
jesty, praying that he would be graciously pleased to direct a copy of the com- 
— issued relative to the Church of Ireland to be laid upon the table of the 
se. 

Earl Grey next addressed the house to the following effect, but it may not be 
unnecessary to state that he was occasionally indistinctly heard :—My lords, it is 
not, I believe, my usual practice to shelter myself beneath a cowardly silence, and 
most assuredly 1 will not do so on the present occasion. (Hear, hear.) 1 will 
proceed to state, with as much distinctness as I can, what are the views, the 
motives, and the seer ond which induced me and my colleagues to advise His 
Majesty to issue the commission which is the subject of this night's discussion. 
Before, however, I enter into a consideration of those circumstances which 
naturally arise out of the speech delivered by the noble earl, I must offer a re- 
mark on the nature of the motion which he has submitted. The motion is simply 
for the production of a copy of the commission. To that motion no objection 
will he made from this side of the house. The noble earl must have been as- 
sured that the motion would not be o , because a similar motion has been 
acceded to in the House of Commons, and a copy of the commissicn is actually 
now upon the table of that house. The noble earl, however, not choosing to wait 


for the production of the commission, had been pleased to offer various com- 


ments upon what he considered its objects, and to lay the foundation 


if upon examination, the commission should be 


. 
: 


y found to bear the character which the noble earl has attributed to it, I 


must tell the noble earl,—as I told the noble duke at the commencement 
of the business this evening,—that his duty will not conclude with the 
speech which he has delivered, but that he must take one of three courses, If 
the commission should prove to be such as he has described it, and to be issued 
from the motives which he supposes, he must either propose a vote of censure’ 
upon us who advised the issuing of it, or he must move an address to His Ma~ 
jesty to revoke the commission; or he must move an address praying His Mae 
jesty at once to dismiss the mmisters who have been guilty of inexpiablé 
crime of advising him to issue a commission which is founded on principles of in« 
justice and spoliation, and is calculated to set Ireland in a flame. of ) & 
was the duty of the noble earl and those who took the same view of the matter 
that he does, not to content themselves with mere declamation, but te 
practical measures, and to do what in them lies to show the country the great 
danger which would be incurred by suffering the Government to continue in the 
hands of those who at present administer it. I say there is no shrinking from 
this course. (Hear, hear.) The noble earl must be prepared to follow up the 
motion of this night with another, having for its object the putting an end to an! 
Administration which, in his opinion, is likely to produce so much mischief to 
the country, 

Having said this much, I will wait anxiously for the further proceedings on thé’ 
part of the noble earl, which, I think, he is bound to institute, and will now pro- 
ceed to notice some of the arguments which he has employed on the present oc 
casion. The noble earl supposes that the commission can have been issued witlr 
no other intention than that of sanctioning the spoliation of the church. I deny 
that such is the case. I say that myselfand my colleagues do not look forward 
to any thing that can justly deserve the name of spoliation. We certainly look 
forward to a great alteration, but to nothing beyond that. When the noble earl 
talks of the commission being paramount to the Government, and of its being in- 
vested with power to dictate to the Ministers of the Crown, and quotes for his 
authority an extract from a speech delivered by his noble friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the other house (whether correctly reported or not, I do not 
know), I must say he puts a false construction both upon the grounds on which 
the commission was issued, and the motives of those who have advised it. The com< 
Mission was to inquire, not into opinions but facts, for the of collecti 
information on which, ultimately, the Government and Parliament may form an 
opinion and act. The commission prejudges nothing, decides nothing. 
says the noble earl, a — is involved in the issuing of the commission which 
no administration ought to sanction and no legislature support, namely, the prin+ 
ciple, as the noble earl states, of seizing upon the property of the Church. I deny 
that that is the principle of the commission. Thecommission is issued witha 
view to the regulation, with a view, if you will, to a different appropriation of the 
revenues of the Church. (“Hear” from the Cepastnees I ask the noble earl 
whether, in the country which is naturally the first object of his solicitude, he 
can meet with many persons who think that the state of the Church in Ireland is 
such as not to require the most careful attention. I have all my life hated the dis- 
cussion of abstract principles, and that which is involved by the present dis- 
cussion is certainly rather of a speculative than of a ical nature; but if I am 
called upon to avow my opinions on the point, I trust that I have too much 
manliness to shrink from declaring them. It was certainly my wish that-the pro- 
perty involved in the bill to which the noble earl in the course of his speech ad- 
verted should be secured ; but I never met with any » either vy aa 
the sister country or to this, who would not admit the Church in 
stood in a different situation from the Church in It is true that they 
are united by law (the policy of which may wel! be disputed) ; but it is univer- 
sally admitted that the circumstances connected with the churches of the two 
countries are so different, that different measures of improvement are 
for that of Ireland than are applicable to the Church in this part of the empire. 
Under these circumstances, I contend that the of the Church does net 
stand on the same footing in both countries. rights of the posses= 
sors I will hold sacred ; but I maintain that the property of the is asub- 
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ject for the exercise of the discretion of Parliament. Is this opinion exclusively 
mine? I certainly do not like the practice, which is inconsistent with the orders 
of the house, of quoting from speches made elsewhere; but as the noble earl has 
set the example, I will quote from the speech of one whom I regard as a very 
high authority, and whom the noble earl will readily admit to be so. In a recent 
debate in the House of Commons, I find these words attributed to a right hon. 
baronet :—* He was prepared to meet the motion of the hon. member for St. 
Alban’s with a direct negative. But if he did so, it would be extremely unjust 
to imply that he was contented with the present condition of the Church in Ire- 
land. Two years ago, when a committee was appointed on the subject, those 
who were connected with that committee could bear testimony that he (Sir R. 
Peel) admitted himself ready to consider any measures calculated to correct any 
abuses that prevailed in that establishment. He stated his opinion at that time, 
—an opinion which still remained the same,—that the state of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland was such, that the time might come when they ought to con- 
sider whether or no measures might not be devised for appropriating a portion of 
the church meoety of Ireland, not to other objects, but so as to facilitate the 
propagation of Divine truth, which was the great end and aim of that establish- 
ment.” (Loud cries of “ hear” from the opposition.) 

Noble lords cry “hear ;” and I respond to that acclamation. I certainly think 
that the passage I have read asserts the true principle on which we should pro- 
ceed. When Sir Robert Peel—a name I mention only for the purpose of honour 
—when Sir Robert Peel, I say, expressed himself dissatisfied with the present 
condition of the church in Ireland, and said that the time must come when it 
would be necessary to decide upon a different appropriation of its revenues, he 
stated the principles on which 1 have acceded to the issuing of the commission. 
I will fairly avow my opinions with respect to the property of the church in Ire- 
land. I think that if a considerable excess of revenue should remain beyond 
what is required to support the efficiency of the church, and those other purposes 
connected, as Sir Robert Peel says, with the interests of true religion, I avow the 
principle that the state has a right to deal with that surplus with a view to the 
exigencies of the state and the general interests of the country. (Loud cries of 
“ Hear” from the opposition.) This may or may not be an erroncous opinion, 
but I can assure your lordships that it is the conscientious opinion of one who is 
as sincere a well-wisher and supporter of the church as any one of you. When I 
contemplated the measures and proceedings in the other house of Parliament, I 
certainly did think (and itis surprising to me that any one with his eyes open can 
come to any other conclusion) that a full investigation into the state of the Irish 
church, with a view to such alterations as may be found expedient, and amongst 
others, with a view to a different appropriation of its revenues, was absolutely 
necessary. The noble earl says, that the issuing of the commission will establish 
u precedent for a similar proceeding with respect to the church of England; I 
hope not; I trust that the Protestant established religion will be preserved and 
maintained in all the purity in which it now exists in this country, but I am sure 
that those who endeavour to connect the two churches in spite of the anomalous 
circumstances in whicb the church in Ireland is placed—circumstances so anoma- 
lous that nothing like them was ever before known in the history of the world— 
= a benefit the church in England, and give no support to the church in 

reland. 

Can any one who looks at the state of the Irish church fail to perceive that it 
must necessarily be a subject of anxious consideration with every statesman. The 
revenues of the Church of England are not, if properly distributed, more than 
sufficient to ensure its efficiency; but in Ireland, where not more than one- 
seventh of the population is Protestant, and only one-tenth belongs to the Esta- 
blished Church, the revenues of the establishment are enormously disproportionate 
to its wants. Is it possible to believe that this state of things can exist without 
some inquiry upon the subject? Feeling that this is a subject which has 
attracted general attention—to which not a few factious demagogues, as the noble 
earl described them, but a great number of sincere well-wishers of the Esta- 
blished Church, looked with deep anxiety—believing that it is one with respect 
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to which the opinion of the majority of the House of Commons is no | 
dubious, his Majesty’s Ministers have thought it fight to recommend the issuing 
of a commission to obtain all the information’which is réquisite to enable Par- 
liament to ascertain in what manner the Irish Church’ shoutd hereafter be dealt 
with. In doing this, I disclaim any intention to ‘sanction the ie of spolia- 
tion, I wish merely to effect a new appropriation of the tevenues of the church. 
This is a principle which every country in Europe ‘has recognised and acted 
upon. All I can say is, that believing it to be our duty to support the Protestant 
religion, and the [rish church, by rendering the latter less odious in the eyes of 
the people of that country than it is at present, we have recommended the 
appointment of the commission for the purpose of laying before his tet and 
Parliament such a body of facts as will enable them to come to a clear and im- 
—_ decision on the subject. The noble earl says, that there is no just motive 
or the step we have taken. Has the noble earl attended to the opinions, not, [ 
say again, of violent men, who are ready to rush into any extravagant excess, but 
of the sober, reflecting part of the community, and, above all, of the House of 
Commons. — Let us, for a moment, advert to the numbers of the late division in 
the House of Commons. The numbers appear by the notes to have been 396 to 
120, the minority being in favour of a proposition which, had I been a member 
of the house, I would have opposed. ‘Those who voted for that proposition desire 
a larger measure of alteration than I do. The numbers of those who voted for 
the previous question, and of those who supported the original motion, united, 
amount to 516. Now, deducting from this number my right hon. friend, the 
late Secretary for the Colonies, and those who with him deny the power of Par- 
liament, under any circumstances, or at any time, to divert the revenues of the 
church, whether they be wanted or not, from their original purposes (whose num- 
ber I estimate at 100), there still remains 416 members of the House of Com- 
mons, that is to say, a considerable majority of the whole house decidedly in 
favour of a measure of this description. I ask the noble earl whether, under 
these circumstances, he thinks that the danger which threatens the church in 
ireland would have been averted by our showing no inclination to yield to the 
expressed wish of the House of Commons? Would it have been better if, 
instead of the Government taking the matter into its own hands and issuing a 
commission, we had allowed the House of Commons, against our wishes, to 
address his Majesty, praying for an inquiry into the state of the Irish Church ? 
I and my colleagues must have retired as soon as the result of the division had 
been made known; and who, I should like to know, would have answered the 
address of the House of Commons? Another administration would probably 
have been formed on principles more congenial to the sentiments of the noble 
earl, who might have advised his Majesty to give such an answer to the address 
which would perhaps have led to consequences which I cannot contemplate 
without the greatest apprehension. Under the circumstances in which we were 
placed, 1 certainly concurred in advising his Majesty to do what I think will— 
unless it be made the subject of party violence—be best for the interests of the 
country. The noble earl has fixed upon a particular expression in the speech of 
my noble friend in the other house of Parliament, and, with reference to that, 
says that we would not have issued the commission without being prepared to 
act upon it. Undoubtedly we would not; but we are not op to do what 
the noble earl apprehends, namely, to take the revenues of the Protestant church 
and give them to the Catholic church. I know that such an imputation has been 
cast upon us; I am aware that I have been charged with having such an inten- 
tion, but I disclaim it as most unjust. What I and my colleagues propose to do 
is simply this—we are prepared to act upon the commission as far as this—that 
when it produces such a body of information as we expect, we will take it into 
consideration, and be prepared to act upon it honestly and conscientiously, with 
a view to the general interests of the country. (Hear, hear.) We are accused 
of precipitancy. The noble earl says, that we have decided upon i ing the 
commission in the heat of the moment, without due deliberation. In to 
relieve the noble earl from all anxiety on account of the rash Lsmeenen > of his 
Majesty's Ministers, I humbly beg leave to inform him that this commission is 
VOL. I,—SESSION OF 1834. 3M 
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no new matter, but that several months y ‘noble friend] near me informs 
me it was on the 18th of January last—a despatch (able as every thing is which 
roceeds from the noble marquis) was received from the Lord-Lieutenant of 
land recommending that such a commission should be issued. (Hear.) If 
we have any thing to reproach ourselves with, it is, perhaps, with not having 
acted sooner on the noble marquis’s recommendation, 


I have now announced the principles on which the Government is prepared to 
act, and I believe that in acting upon them we shall not be pursuing a course 
that will endanger the general interest of society or of religion. I may be mis- 
taken—I may be misguided—I may be wrong, but these are the principles upon 
which I am prepared to act, conscientiously believing that by such a course alone 
can the affairs of Ireland be brought to a satisfactory result. The noble earl says, 
that we Whigs are acting upon principles which are not the principles of Whigs, 
as described by Mr. Burke ; and he also alluded to an early period of my life, 
and said that 1 began my career by assisting in the dissemination of jacobinical 
principles, and am now about to conclude it by effecting the downfal of the 
church. I hope the noble earl's prophecy may prove as false as his facts. In 
early life I certainly took up with all the fervour of youth the great question of 
Parliamentary reform, which in my latter days I have brought to a successful 
termination. (Cheers.) With respect to Mr. Burke, I can never speak of that 
illustrious person without the greatest admiration of his talents, his unbounded 
knowledge, his extraordinary attainments, and without a deep sense of the ime 
portant services which he rendered his country. There is no author from whose 
pages 1 would more willingly extract the principles of Whigism than from those 
of Mr. Burke; but it unfortunately happens, at the same time, that there is no 


Tory, let him be ever so violent, who cannot from other parts of that illustrious 
man’s writings adduce P 


rinciples consistent with those which he professes, parti- 
cularly with respect to the Irish church. The noble earl says, that having passed 
the measure of Parliamentary reform, we have since been proceeding in a mad 
career of revolution. It has been my anxious desire and endeavour to do exactly 
the contrary of what the noble earl attributes tome. It is undoubtedly true, that 
I and every member of the late administration, except one, felt the necessity of 
introducing the measure of Parliamentary reform. We thought it right, also, that 
it should be extensive, in order that we might afterwards take our stand upon it ; 
and I appeal to your lordships and the country whether I have not resisted 
every attempt to push the principles of that measure further. Having, however, 
secured to the people of England their own representation, by means of whi 
they can correct existing abuses, and prevent the introduction of new ones, it was 
my anxious desire that in the prosecution of further salutary improvements, the 
Government should proceed in a regular course, on moderate and constitutional 
principles, and not be urged by clamour from without into extreme and dan- 
gerous measures. This course I have endeavoured to pursue in spite of mis- 
representations from both sides. I have been attacked on one side (unjustly, I 
think, upon some occasions) for feebleness and indecision, and on the other 
precipitancy and violence. I have endeavoured to avoid both extremes. I have 
always felt a deep anxiety, which may, perhaps, have obstructed my course, to 
avoid collision between this and the other House of Parliament. Your lordships 
are aware of the feeling which prevails upon this subject, and I am sure that you 
will do your duty fearlessly and honourably ; but I beg to warn you against the 
consequences of a collision which, whatever party might gain the victory—and I 
think that on which side victory would be can hardly be doubted—cannot be 
attended by any thing but consequences of the most dangerous nature. I stand 
here as the minister of the Crown before your lordships and the country, asking 


only fora candid interpretation of my motives and actions, and pre to stand 
or fall by them. 


I appeal to my late and present colleagues whether they have 
found me at any time much attached to office. The time must come when, from 
the infirmity of age, I can no longer retain office, and if I stand at this moment in 
the situation of minister of the Crown, it is only in consequence of an im i 
sense of the duty which I owe to his 


perative 
; Majesty, to whom I am bound by obliga- 
tons, greater perhaps than ever before bound a subject to his sovereign, carefully 
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to guard the peace and safety of the country. Would there not, I ask, have been 

inconvenience, if not danger, in breaking up the Government at the present 
iod of the session; thus interrupting the measures which are in 

and preventing the introduction of others which I believe to be absolutely 

necessary ? 

These are the grounds upon which I have acted. In the statement I have 
made, I have had no reservation; I have concealed nothing which an honest man 
ought to state. I leave my case to the judgment of your lordships, only stating 
that, desirous as I am to uphold the character of this house, I am bound to say 
that its safety, honour, and usefulness, depend on its acting, not in contradiction 
to, but in conformity with, the spirit of the age. (Hear, hear.) When Napoleon 
was in captivity at St. Helena, he said to his attendants, ‘I have fallen, notin 
consequence of the combination which was against me, but because I opposed 
the spirit of the age. The Bourbons will fora time act in accordance with that 
spirit, but they will soon fall back into their old habits, and then the irresistible 
power of the age will destroy them; and this, too, will be the fate of all the old 
governments of Europe, if they do not adapt their policy to the necessities of the 
times.” ( Hear.) ese were sound principles, inculcated by a high authority 
who, under the pressure of the calamities which he acknowledged he had brought 
upon himself, took a calm and philosophical review of the events in which he had 
been a principal actor. I trust that your pee. will not be led away by 
general declamation about the destruction of the church, but that you will con- 
sider, seriously and calmly, whether it is possible that the church of Ireland can 
be maintained in the state in which it stands at the present moment, and whether 
it is not only the part of true wisdom, but the bounden duty of Parliament, acting 
on sound statesman-like views and principles, to adopt measures which will 
— salutary to the church itself. To the motion submitted by the noble earl 

have, as [ before said, no objection ; but if the noble earl really entertains the 
opinions which he has declared with respect to the conduct of the Administration, 
and the effect that will be produced by issuing the commission, he is bound not 
to let the matter rest where it does at present. It is his duty, for the sake of the 
country, to submit a motion which will have for its object to take from our hands 
the administration of public affairs. In that case my only prayer will be, that 
the Government may be placed in hands that will conduct iton sound and safe 
principles ; but I tell your lordships again, that the principles on which it is con-_ 
ducted must be in conformity with the spirit of the age, in order that progress 
may be made in those further salutary improvements which necessarily grow out 
of the great measure of reform. I can declare to your lordships that I experience 
no great satisfaction in occupying my present situation. Give me leave to assure 
you, that it cannot be very agreeable to me to sit here, night after night, to see 
arranged on the opposite benches a number of your lordships, which I know, 
whenever called into a division, must decide the question against me. Never- 
theless, I have persevered, under all the difficulties and disadvantages incident to 
this state of things, in the hope that better times would occur. The noble earl 
says that he is disappointed in the expectations which he formed with respect to 
the conduct of Government. I also have been disappointed in another respect ; 
for, notwithstanding the forbearance, for observing which during the present ses- 
sion the noble earl takes so much credit to himself, symptoms of a bitterness of 
spirit which I cannot help deploring have manifested themselves. In conclusion 

will observe, that if the noble earl has good reason for entertaining the opinion 
which he has expressed respecting the conduct of Government, he ought to adopt 
proceedings to effect our removal from office; but if he will not do this, let him 
at least permit our measures to proceed, without endeavouring to excite through- 
out the country a factious spirit of discontent. _( Cheers.) 

The Duke of WettrncTon said that certainly the noble marquis was difficult 
to be satisfied in questions of inquiry. No one subject had ever been more fully 
inquired into than that upon which the noble marquis was so solicitous for ad- 
ditional information. At that moment were there ecclesiastical commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the affairs and circumstances of every parish, and the 
emoluments of every living in Ireland. Commissioners had been before engaged 
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in inquiring into all the circumstances attending the population of Ireland, and 
the state of society there. So that all things respecting the population and the 
state of society in Ireland ought, or at least might, be better known to the noble 
marquis than the circumstances of the population in England, or, indeed, he 
might say, in the metropolis. What then was the object of the measure? Surely 
it must be something more than the mere attainment of superfluous knowledge ? 
The noble earl who had commenced the discussion had found fault with his noble 
friend because he had brought the question forward. He considered that his 
noble friend was not alone perfectly justified, but that he would have been want- 
ing in his duty if he had not brought it forward. His noble friend, as a represent- 
ative Irish peer, was arepresentative of the Irish people in their lordships’ house, 
and therefore was it his especial duty to call for an explanation of a measure so ma- 
terially affecting the condition of the people, and the more particularly after what 
had been put forth in another house. The noble earl opposite had said that the 
measure contemplated by Government was in reality very different from that 
which it was represented to be, and he observed that his (the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s) noble friend ought rather to have moved an address to the Crown to remove 
the present Ministers from their offices, and while doing this, the noble earl ad- 
verted to the spirit of the time, and rather appeared to threaten the house with 
the spirit of the time. (Hear, hear.) Their lordships had heard a great deal of 
the spirit of the time. No man hada greater deference for that which really was 
the spiritof the time than he had himself, but why, he asked, should the noble 
earl suppose that his noble friend had no regard to the spirit of the time, because 
he felt it his duty to call upon him for some account of a transaction which cer- 
tainly wore a very strange aspect?) (Hear, hear.) The noble lord had given an 
account of the commission—his own account. It was not the same with that 
given by a noble lord representing the Government in another place. (Hear, 
hear.) Still the two accounts were not inconsistent. He must, however, examine 
the matter further. The noble lord who spoke in the other house stated that this 
coinmission was intended to be used as the commencement ofa course of proceed- 
ing for carrying into execution the resolution upon which he had moved the pre- 
vious question. He begged to read the resolution to the house,—“ That the 
Protestant episcopal establishment in Ireland exceeds the spiritual wants of the 
Protestant population ; and that, it being the right of the state to regulate the 
distribution of church property in such manner as Parliament may determine, 
it is the opinion of this house that the temporal possessions of the church of Ire- 
land, as now established by law, ought to be reduced.” And this being the reso- 
lution, how was the commission to work? If the noble earl looked rightly to 
the details, he would see that the inquiries of the commission applied not only to 
the revenues of a district and their direction, but absolutely to the numbers of 
each sect, with the view of ascertaining by this what were their relative rights as 
regarded the fe sng of revenue for spiritual purposes, Nor could the 
noble earl plead surprise, or want of ample time to make himself acquainted 
with this measure. It was no sudden measure, it was one which had been con- 
templated long before the sudden difficulty upon this subject. It had in fact 
been in contemplation for two years, and it had been abandoned repeatedly, in 
consequence of declarations (as we understood the noble duke) of members of the 
Government against it. There was a letter written by a noble lord, lately Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which had been read in the other house, and in reference 
to this the noble earl had in his place declared, in the most positive terms, that he 
never would agree to the proposition which was set forth in it. 

Farl Grey, in explanation, stated, that what he had said was, that if the letter 
contained any proposition for the destruction of the established church in Ireland, 
he could not and would not agree to it. But he had not admitted that the letter 
contained any such proposition, 

The Duke of Weturnerton proceeded. Very well. 


their lordships look at the letter itself. (Cheers.) Passing over this document 
however, he would go further. After the proposition in the letter and after it had 
been taken into consideration the Government brought in the Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Bill. Now, he asked, was this bill to have been finite or was it not? 
(Hear, hear.) They had been informed, indeed, that the present Lord Lieutenant 


He would only say, let 
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of Ireland had made‘another proposition—a proposition for inquiring into the 
state of the Irish church. He should like much to see it. He should like to 
know if it were a proposition connected with the resolution moved in the other 
house, and which he had read to their lordships, and whether it was absolutely 
true that the present Lord Lieutenant had come forward with such a proposition ? 
He asked their lordships to allow him to read a passage from a speech delivered 
by his Majesty, and referring to these matters :—* I recommend to you the early 
consideration of such a final adjustment of the tithes in that part of the united 
kingdom as may extinguish all just causes of complaint, without injury to the 
rights and property of any class of my subjects, or to any institution in church 
and state.” Well, after this the.Government brought in the Irish Tithe Bill, in 
which they continued the appropriation for the benefit of the church of Ireland. 
And as to the commission of inquiry which had since been issued, he believed 
that no idea of it had been entertained until the difficulty had arisen on the 6th of 
May as to the propriety of the appropriation of church property. Now, when on 
a recent occasion the question was brought forward in another place, the noble 
lord, the leader of the House of Commons, declared that the commission was but 
the first step. Neither was it a very regular step. The noble lord stated that 
the commission had been signed and sealed on Monday last. He happened to 
know that the great seal could not be put in motion without the concurrence of 
the Privy Seal, and knowing that the noble earl opposite (Ripon) had expressed 
his dissent to the commission, he felt assured that he would have sooner put his 
hand in the fire than have facilitated its issue by affixing the Privy seal to it, so 
as to render it fit for the reception of the Great Seal. The fact was the noble 
earl had not put the Privy Seal to this commission. (Hear, hear.) The great 
objection to the commission was that it had been made to proceed from the hing 
(cheers), and not from either branch, or through the intervention of either branch, 
of the Legislature. (Hear, hear.) It was the King who ordered that the Great 
Seal should be put to the commission. (Hear, hear.) But there really was no 
reason why a writ of emergency should have been resorted to, and the powers of 
the Crown called into action. (Hear, hear.) He said His Majesty was not well 
treated when he was brought forward on this occasion. (Cheers.) There was 
no emergency. The Government might just as well have waited unul that day 
(Friday) for a noble lord holding the Privy Seal who would not hesitate to affix 
it tothe document. (Hear, hear.) No point was gained by it. Nothing had 
been attained by it, excepting that which indeed was the apparent object of the 
whole transaction—to carry a few votes in Parliament. (Cheers.) He had pro- 
fessed always, and he did so now, his unwillingness to pronounce a judgment as 
to the obligations of the coronation oath, but this he decidedly would say, that 
even if His Majesty were not bound with respect to legislative proceedings, yet 
that His Majesty’s advisers should have paused before they recommended him 
to interfere personally, as he had done, in a case such as the present, one affecting 
the church, and this the more especially when there was no necessity, no reason 
which could be fairly and honourably urged for a writ of emergency. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) He felt that it was unnecessary for him to trouble their lordships with 
any thing more upon the subject, so fully and ably had it been already handled by 
his noble friend. Tle would conclude by protesting against the commission of 
inquiry as highly dangerous, and by expressing his strong disapprobation of the 
course which His Majesty’s Ministers had thought proper to pursue. 

The Lorp Cuancettor said he did assure their lordships that he had most 
sincerely wished, not only that he himself should be relieved, after having sat, as 
he had done, since ten o’clock in that house, but that likewise their lordshi 
should be relieved—he from the painful necessity of uttering, and they from that 
of hearing, the few observations which he now felt it his duty to offer upon the 
subject. Some short time since he should have boldly said that such would have 
been the infallible result from the state of the discussion. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, about that period a new degree of velocity and of violence was given to the 
debate. The right rev. prelate had risen, and he indeed had given a new impulse 
to the lagging debate. ‘The observations which that right rev. prelate had thought 
it fitting to make had called up his noble friend ; he had been succeeded by the 
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noble marquis, who was followed by the noble duke, and now he (the Lord Chan+ 
cellor) felt himself, albeit unwillingly, compelled to trespass for a few moments 
upon their lordships’ time. In the speech of the right rev. prelate there were 
most offensive allusions, in which he loved to indulge; and a most offensive 
introduction of the name of the Supreme Being. This bad most justly excited 
the indignation, and called down the reproof of his noble friend. There was not 
in Parliament, he believed, any other peer who dealt so lavishly in allusions of 
this description : others there were, too, of an opposite description, equally idle 
—more harmless, if not less to be condemned. He gave forth imprecations in a 
spirit of the most unbridled liberality. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) noble earl 
and the noble duke, and others, were called usr The cloud of error which had 
been already raised was rendered thicker and more thick, grosser and more gross. 
They had been arguing and contending, and supposing, and concluding about 
which they knew nothing, about which nobody could know any thing, except 
His Majesty's ministers. The noble earl moved for a copy of the commission. 
He was aware it was not an unusual course to move for a document, with the 
contents of which one was perfectly well acquainted, for the purpose of making 
such observations as you might deem expedient upon the question ; but here the 
noble earl moved for a paper, of the contents of which he was profoundly igno- 
rant, and yet, nothing daunted, he made his speech upon the subject. The 
noble earl was most perspicacious as to the present, most wise as to the past, 
though he did not actually know every thing in the category of things past 
(laughter) ; but as to the future—wise as he was—perspicacious as he was—he 
begged to remind him that not even the most perspicacious or the wisest could 
divine the future, and in the future was enwrapped all things respecting the 
details of this commission. (Hear, hear.) Now the facts were, that there was 
nothing in the commission of all those formidable matters which the noble earl 
apprehended, It was to be purely a statistical inquiry,—one relating altogether 
to numbers and distances. Not one matter of opinion, or doctrine, or discipline, 
or observation, or remark, was to be imbodied in the report, was to be made 
object of inquiry. If, then, the noble lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that the Government would act on the report of the commissioners, what more 
had he said than that Government would act upon the authentic information 
which was supplied to them by trustworthy and competent persons? What, 
then, would be the interpretation of the noble lord’s words but this,—that Go- 
vernment would feel itself bound—compelled, he might say—as any Government, 
even one under the leading of the noble duke, might feel itself compelled to call 
upon the Legislature to adopt such measures as would appear not alone ad- 
visable, but necessary, from the results of the inquiry and the facts elicited thereby, 
The right rev. prelate had been pleased to make a speech upon this subject for 
the noble duke, a much more concise if not so orthodox an orator as himself. 
(“ Hear,” and laughter.) But for this the noble duke did not appear to be pro- 
perly grateful, for he began by answering it, contending as he did that there 
been already enough, and more than enough, of inquiry with respect to church 
affairs in Ireland. While introducing this, the right rev. prelate had indulged in 
a multitude of imprecations, of which his noble friend had accused him. Cer- 
tainly they were not imprecations after the ordinary fashion : they were obviously 
implied, not directly expressed ; as, for instance, as though you were to say to @ 
man, “ Much good may it do you:” whereas at the moment it was notorious you 
desired that he might suffer all manner of harm. (Hear, hear.) So it was that 
the right rev. prelate said to them, “ Take care you are not committing sacrilege ; 
take care you are not provoking the Almighty vengeance.” 

As to the real facts and circumstances respecting the commission, he had only 
to say that he and his noble friend (Lord Grey) had entirely dismissed from theit 
consideration al! abstract points. When effects were brought before them, when 
the state of the Irish church was fully and traly known, when it was no longer a 
matter of surmise or of speculation respecting the Protestant population of Ireland 
and their spiritual wants—when it was no longer a matter of doubt whether the 
_ established chutch was sufficiently provided for—whether there was a surplus or 

whether there was uot a surplus—and if a surplus, what was its amonot, then 
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would it be for them to consider what steps should be taken, and what proposi- 
tions it would be their duty to submit to the Legislature. Their lordships would 
remember that the first and great object was to see if they could find in Ireland 
the means of spiritual instruction for the people. That the disproportion between 
the revenues of the church and the members who derived spiritual consolation 
from it was very great had not been denied. A noble friend of his had that night 
presented a petition from a parish in Ireland, in which there were 5000 inhabit- 
ants, not one of whom was a Protestant, and yet a considerable sum—some 2000. 
@ year—was paid for supporting that which the petitioners described as a non~ 
entity. Now who, he asked, would have the audacity to state that if they were 
to entertain the proposition of providing for the spiritual wants of a people, that 
they should not consider the numbers ? rs that there were no Protestants 
at all in Ireland, would they still be bound to keep up the establishment? If the 


arguments of noble lords were good for any thing, they went to that. He, how- 

ever, maintained that it was idle, that it was absurd, to say that the Legislature 

had not the right and Parliament the power to deal with church property as they 
blic p 


did, not unfrequently with private property on matters of olicy. He 
eontended that noble lords laboured under a strange dduen respecting what 
was called church property. They would seem to look upon the church as 
though it were a corporation, and enjoying the rights of a corporation—the privi- 
lege of holding separate rights in property, as was the case with a corporation 
corporate or with a corporation sole—such rights being cognizable at law. The 
church, however, was no such thing. The church was merely the congregation of 
the faithful; it meant not a body of clergymen. To talk of revenues arising, 
whether from tithes or oblations or any other such source of emolument, as 
church property, meaning the property of a corporation, was a mode of expres- 
sion most fruitful of mischievous error. If, indeed, persons were to talk of the 
clergy, here they had bodies of men, and men enjoying the rights and privileges 
of corporations—deans and chapters of co tions corporate, and bishops and 
parsons of corporations sole. This he could understand as a lawyer, and this 
was the fact. But only see how great was the inconsistency, how gross was 
the illusion of those persons who declared it to be sacrilege to meddle with 
what they were pleased to call church property, for the purposes of one 
mode of appropriation, and yet express their ready assent to another. It 
was with them sacrilege to apply any surplus that might exist to charitable 
and pious uses, but it was no sacrilege to alter the amount distributed to the 
several persons, members of the church establishment. In other words, to dis- 
tribute it equally among all the members of the church would be no sacrilege ; 
while to grant the smallest part of the revenues for any other purpose, albeit 
@ purpose recognised by the church, would be sacrilege of the deepest dye. 
Why one was as complete an invasion of all the rights of property as the other 
was. There was the noble earl (Grey), the noble duke (Wellington), and him- 
self. According to these doctrines, if any one were to deprive them all of their 
respective properties, it would be admitted to be robbery ; “ but,” said these in- 
genious persons, “if we take all this property and divide it equally among you, 
itis no robbery at all,’ although the income of the noble duke may be much 
greater than that of the noble earl, and that of the noble earl very much greater 
than mine. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) He, however, considered that it would be 
also robbery differing from the other only in degree, and he had no doubt that 
the noble duke and the noble earl would concur with him in that opinion 
(“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) Ay, said some noble lords, but this inquiry can 
have only one result. The very small proportion of Protestants throughout 
Ireland, and the large amount of the revenues received for their spiritual instruc- 
tion, must be known, and it will follow that all men will see that there is a sur- 
plus. Well, then, at the worst, let it be applied to the purposes of education and 
charities belonging to the Established Church. If it were so, as they apprehended, 
he had no knowledge of the fact. Let them have an inquiry, and let them await 
its result. The inquiry was intended to be fair and impartial, in order to afford 
an opportunity to the Irish Church to tell its story, as well as to those who 
doubted the use of that establishment as at present constituted to tell their tale. 
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There were so many opposite accounts—one man maintaining there would be a 
great surplus, i iy gc surplus, while a third declared there would 
be none at all—that some inquiry was absolutely necessary. But supposing there 
was a surplus—he was only arguing the matter hypothetically—i there was a 
surplus, as had been most justly and fitly said, it should first of all, if not ex- 
clusively, be applied to the purposes of religious and moral education on the 
principles of the Established Church. The source from which the fund came 
naturally indicated the objects to which it should be applied. (Hear,hear.) He 
was as great an advocate as any one for equal instruction to all on the same level, 
without respect of condition or creed; but when a fund originally belonging to 
the Established Church was to be directed to the purposes of education, it was 
but fair that.it should first of all, if not exclusively, be appropriated to that ob- 
ject within the bounds of the Protestant Church itself. As to the Catholie 
Church having one single fraction of a farthing of the fund, no noble lord who 
sat on that side of the house, no not even the noble earl himself who had spoken 
so warmly on the subject (Winchilsea), would more strenuously oppose such a 
proposition than he (the Lord Chancellor) would, if such a proposition could for 
@ moment be conceived. (Hear, hear.) 

A reference had been made to certain great authorities—among others to 
Dr. Paley—on the question of church establishments. That celebrated divine 
and ethical philosopher had maintained the doctrine, and argued it with his 
usual force and homely vigour of understanding, in which, if ever equalled, he 
certainly had never been surpassed, that an established church was necessary as 
contradistinguished from the voluntary system; but he added this qualification 
—the Established Church ought to be the religion of the great majority of the 
people. Indeed, he went so far as to say, speculatively no doubt, and follow- 
ing his principle to rather an excess, that when the religion changed the Esta- 
blished Church ought to change to, forgetting ten thousand circumstances which 
should modify the proposition, and to which he had not adverted. He (Arche 
deacon Paley) was not the only authority upon that point; Bishop Warburton 
held the same opinion. But he (the Lord Chancellor) disclaimed the doctrine ; 
atall events that was not the moment to moot it; but this he would say, that no 
greater curse could befal the people of Ireland—no greater danger could arise to 
the liberties of Ireland and England, than any thing which would tend to instal 
the Catholic as the established religion of that country. (Hear, hear.) Liberty 
would not be safe, and in his opinion, as a Protestant, religion in such a case 
would be no better off than liberty. (Hear, hear.) He {hoped he had now 
said enough to relieve himself and his right hon. colleagues, all of whom 
in the proposition, among whom there existed not the slightest shadow of a dif- 
ference of opinion on the point (hear, hear)}—relieve them, he said, from any sus- 
picion, if suspicion could still lurk after the declarations made by his noble friends 
on the opposite benches, that any notion of an attempt towards establishing the 
Catholic church had even for a single moment entered their imaginations. (Hear. 
He would go further: he did not think the enlightened and liberal Catholics 
themselves were at all favourable to their religion being established as a political 
church. They would object to it as strongly on religious principles as any could 
be found to object to it on political grounds, He had been sorry to hear during 
the debate something like an attempt to sound a religious alarm—a religious out 
cry in the country, as if that were the time to make such an unholy, mpolitic, 
eran and, only on the lips of fanatics themselves, honest appeal to the re- 

igious prejudices and party zeal of the people. He referred to a noble eart 
(Winchilsea, as we understood), who declared that by agitation they had lost 
much, and therefore they might hope by agitation to get something back. The 
right rev, pent, too (the Bishop of Exeter), seemed disposed to join in the new 
firm of politico-ecclesiastical agitation. But he (the Lord Chancellor) had no 
great apprehension as to the result. In the first place, to agitate well had re~ 
say in other instances a very different capital from that which this new pious 

rm had established. Honesty might have a great deal to do, he had no doubt it 
had, in the signal success which had attended agitation in Ireland (a laugh) ; 
but if honesty, however great, had been the only capital applied, sure he was its 
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“ rents” would have been much less considerable. (Much laughter and cheer 
ing.) He was therefore comforted by the hope that if they suena in carrying 
their threat into active execution, their failure, owing to the good sense of the 
people of England and Ireland, would be as signal and complete as it deserved 
(hear, hear) ; and a defeat more signal and more complete than it deserved he was 
not possessed of any language strong enough to describe. (Hear,hear.) They 
were about to lay the commission on the table, and then it should be carried into 
effect honestly, fairly, ienpestioliys without flinching as without violence, neither 
leaving undone nor overdone ; men of moderate though firm, of honest yet con- 
ciliatory temper and habits, having been selected for the task ; and when that 
task should be performed, when their report was produced, it would remain for 
Government to propound, and for Parliament to determine, the course which 
should be pursued. No one felt more deeply than he (the Lord Chancellor) did 
the loss of oon honourable, most able, and useful colleagues, and no one could 
ever hail with more heartfelt satisfaction the passing away of that cloud which 
had temporarily obscured, but without breaking, the relations that had cemented 
and held together the members of His Majesty's Administration. (Hear, hear.) 
The noble and learned lord then referred to the date of the commission, and ac- 
counted for its not having received the Privy Seal on Monday, from the fact that 
the noble earl (Ripon) had not till yesterday left the service of the Crown. With 
that exception, however, it had been completed on Monday, when it was first 
announced in the other House of Parliament. But a right rev. prelate had re- 
commended the Sovereign in such an ees to refuse signing the commission, 
and, rejecting the all but unanimous opinion of the House of Commons, to turn 
them back on their constituents. He (the Lord Chancellor) was surprised that 
— friend of the Irish Church could wish its revenues exposed to the peril of a 
religious outcry raised by a minister against the representatives of the people, and 
by advising his Sovereign to refuse acceding to the all but unanimous prayer of 
Parliament. If he had been a friend to all the abuses of the Irish Church, as he 
was a friend to its usefulness and perpetuity, and therefore an enemy to those 
abuses and a determined friend to their extirpation—if he was as friendly to all 
such as he was hostile, he would say God forbid he should ever live to behold, or 
the establishinent should ever see the day when so reckless, so desperate a course 
as a right rev. prelate recommended should be adopted by a Minister of the 
Crown. (Hear, hear.) 








Laws or AGRICULTURAL AND Manvracturineo Prorits. 


A PALL in the value of agricultural produce will, of course, be followed by ef 
fects the reverse of those occasioned by a rise. When the quantity of manu- 
factured goods which is fabricated by the advance ofa given quantity of food and 
materials, exchanges for a greater quantity of these articles of raw produce, then 
manufacturing profits become higher than before; and when the quantity of 
agricultural produce, raised with the expenditure of a given quantity of clothing 
and implements, exchanges for a less quantity of these finished articles than be- 
fore, then, it is self-evident, that agricultural profits will be lower than before. 
This, for a time, will occasion agricultural distress. But as the profits of the 
manufacturer increase, and those of the cultivator decline, there will be less com- 
petition for farms; and tenants at will, and all other tenants, on the expiration 
of current leases, will demand, and must ultimately obtain, such a reduction of 
rents, as will leave in their hands a surplus produce, sufficient to raise agricul- 
tural profits, not merely to their former level, but to that higher level to which 
manufacturing profits may have risen. Thus, with respect to the effects of a fall 
in the value of agricultural produce, the important practical principles are, that 
such fall occasions temporary agricultural distress, while rents are in the course of 
adjustment to the reduced level; and that, as this adjustment is effected, the 
fall in the value of produce confers upon those who invest capital in the cultivation 
of the soil, a permanent prosperity, greater than that which they previously en 
joyed.—Colonel Torrens. 


























MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS DURING THE WEEK. 





On Wednesday, the 4th of June, the second reading of the Labour 
Rate Bill, was moved by Sir Charles Burrell, and supported by Mr. 
Leech, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Halcomb, Mr. Hodges, Mr. Estcourt, and Mr. 
Handley. It was opposed by Mr. Cayley, Mr. A. Baring, Col. Torrens, 
Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Scrope, Mr. Divett, Mr. Warburton, Lord Al- 
thorp, Sir G. Strickland, Mr. Curteis, and Lord Palmerston; and was 
lost by a division, in which there appeared, For the Bill, 36; Against 
it, 80. 

On the motion of Mr. Ewart, the capital punishments bill went 
through a committee, when an amendment, proposed by Lord Howick, 
was agreed to, to the effect that persons who returned from trans- 
portation should be liable to transportation for life, and that they should 
be imprisoned previous to that sentence being carried into effect, with 
or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding two years. 

Mr. Ewart moved the second reading of the Prisoner’s Counsel Bill, 
which was supported by Mr. Hill, Lord Althorp, and Mr. O’Connell. 
Lord Althorp said, the argument which was employed against allowi 
counsel to address the court in cases of felony would apply, with equ 
force, against permitting the practice in cases of misdemeanour. In 
the course of his experience, he had frequently been pained at hearing 
a counsel make a speech against a poor unfortunate prisoner, who was 
denied the privilege of having a counsel to address the court in re- 
ply. It appeared to him that the point fer the consideration of the 

House was not so much what was for the interest of the prisoner as 
what was for the imterest of truth. If it should be thought that the 
interests of truth were best consulted by allowing the counsel on one 
side to put all the strong points against the prisoner in as striking a 
point of view as possible, and at the same time denying the prisoner 
the privilege of having a counsel to speak in his defence, let the pre- 
sent system continue; but if a different opinion should prevail, then 
let that system be changed by allowing counsel on both sides to speak. 
In cases which depended upon circumstantial evidence it was par- 
ticularly necessary for the ends of justice that the counsel for prisoners 
should be allowed to address the jury. The bill was opposed by Mr. 
Poulter, Mr. Serjeant Spankie, and Mr. Goulburn; but after a 
lengthened discussion it was read a second time without a division. 

The bodies of criminals bill, and the landed securities, (Ireland) bill, 
severally went through committee. 

The punishment of death bill, the English and Irish judgments bill, 
and the sale of hay bill, were severally read a second time. 

The lord’s day (No. 2.) bill (Mr. Poulter’s) was committed ‘ormd, 
and ordered to be taken into further condduestian on eee 
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The central criminal courts bill went through committee, and the 
report was ordered to be taken into further consideration on Monday. 

The report of the warrants of distress (Ireland) bill was brought up, 
and the bill ordered to be read a third time on Monday. 

The committee on the poor laws amendment bill was postponed till 
Friday. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, a select committee was appointed to 
take into consideration the circumstances connected with the supe 
pression of the Calcutta Journal in the year 1823, and the loss of 
property entailed on Mr. Buckingham, in consequence of that mea- 
sure; and to report their opinion to the House as to whether any or 
what amount of compensation ought to be awarded to Mr. Bucking. 
ham for his loss on that account. 

On Thursday, the 5th of June, Mr. Shaw Lefevre moved that the 
amendments of the committee on the Kingsclere Enclosure Bill be 
now read. Mr, Walter, in a very able speech, resisted the bill as an 
infringement on the rights of the poor; and entered into a lengthened 
argument to show that they would derive no advantage from the allot- 
ments proposed to be given them as a compensation for their loss of 
commonage. He moved that the amendments be read that day six 
months. The bill was resisted on similar grounds by Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Leech, Mr. O’Connor, Major Beauclerk, Mr. Wason, Mr. Pease, and 
Mr. Blackburne. It was supported by Colonel Conolly, Mr. Gis- 
borne, Mr. Godson, and Sir H. Hardinge, who contended that if the 
objections of the opponents to this bill were admitted by the House, 
they could not conceive a single case of enclosure, that could here- 
after take place. The house divided, and the bill was thrown out bya 
majority of 50 against 30. 7 

The Attorney-General and the Lord-Advocate took their seats for 
Edinburgh and Leith. 

Mr. Alderman Wood brought in a bill to amend the steam-naviga- 
tion act, and a bill to enforce the due execution of the office of con- 
stable in the city of London, which were severally read a first time. 

Lord Howick laid upon the table a copy of the commission issued to 
inquire into the state of religious and other instruction in Ireland. 

A petition was presented from Monaghan against the return of Mr. 
Westenra, which was ordered to be taken into consideration on the Ist 
of July. 

The Attorney-General gave notice, that on Tuesday next he would 
move for leave to bring in a bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, ex- 
cept in cases of fraud, and to amend the law of debtor and creditor; 
also a bill to render uniform the execution of wills, and of all deeds 
relating to personal property ; and a bill to facilitate the enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds, and to bring gradually all lands in England and 
Wales under the same tenure of common soccage. 

Mr. Robinson brought forward a motion for an address to the 
Crown ‘“ respecting the rights of British subjects to prosecute the 
fisheries on the coast of Newfoundland, and in the bays, harbours, and 
rivers thereof.” After a short discussion the hon. Member withdrew 
his motion, on the understanding that Government would immediately 
take up the subject. 
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Mr. G. F. Young moved for leave to bring in a Bill “ to repeal the 
act 4, Geo. IV., c. 77, commonly called the Reciprocity of Duties act, 
with a view to restoring to Parliament its constitutional controul over 
all treaties with foreign powers involving the commercial interests of the 
British community.” He entered into an exposition of the state of 
the shipping interests, which he represented as being exceedingly de- 
pressed, in consequence of the operation of the act: and after explain- 
ing the nature of the discriminating duties which the act repealed, 
without, as he alleged, obtaining for this country ax equivalent ad- 
vantage, he proceeded to enumerate the evils which resulted to the 
shipping interest from the operation of the various protecting duties 
imposed for the advantage of the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests. These discriminating duties were done away with, and the 
British shipowner, burdened as he was, was told you must carry on 
trade in free competition with the cheapest nations in the world, or 
give up navigation and let it lapse into other hands. That the ex- 
penses of navigation were increased by these acts no man could rea- 
sonably doubt. The expense of tonnage in English ships was 102, 
in Prussian ships 8/. per ton. The cost of production of our ships was 
increased 50 per cent. beyond that of foreigners. In navigation this 
disparity was still greater. ‘The wages of English seamen varied from 
40s. to 60s. per month—take the average at 50s.: the wages of Prus- 
sian seamen was 25s. ; so that in point of wages they had an advantage 
equivalent to 100 per cent. Jn articles of provisions the disparity was 
greater, because not only was the cost of production greatly increased, 
but, from the different habits of the people, there was in English ships 
a consumption of commodities of a much more expensive character. 
He only asked for that protection which was extended to all other in- 
terests. He called upon the house either to repeal the navigation acts 
and the Registry Act—either to leave them to build and navigate their 
ships as cheaply as they could, or to give them a protection equal to 
the disqualification at present imposed upon them. He declared that 
there was no reciprocity to be found in the treaties which had been 
effected under the Reciprocity Act, that the system adopted by this 
country, had not been fairly met by foreign nations, and therefore he 
called for a repeal of that unjust and iniquitous act. Mr. P. Thomson 
resisted the motion, contending that with the world at peace and the 
sea open to all nations, the protective system was impracticable—it 
would only provoke retaliation. He stated that France, according to 
an ordinance he had just received, had made some further concessions, 
which would prove most beneficial to the interests of this country. He 
denied that the British shipping interest was going to ruin, and showed 
that the proportion of foreign to British tonnage was the same from 1820 
to 1832, as it had been from 1819 to 1825—namely, about one-third. 
After the termination of the war, all we could reasonably expect to do 
was to hold our own; and from returns which he read to the house, con- 
tended that it was fully established that we had done so. A long de- 
bate ensued, in the course of which the motion was supported by Mr. 
Alderman Thompson, Mr. A. Chapman, Lord Sandon, and Mr. Robin- 
son. The motion was opposed by Mr. Hutt, Dr. Lushington, and Mr. 
Hume, who contended that this country had derived ereat advantage 
from the operation of the reciprocity duties so far as that system had 
been carried into effect; and that the statements of the hon. mover, as 
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to the depression of the shipping interest, were greatly exaggerated. 
On a division the motion was negatived by a majority of 117 to 52. 

A motion of Mr. Chapman for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the circumstances of the application of the Coercion Act to the barony 
of Delvin, in the county of Westmeath, was negatived by a majority of 
30 to 14. 

The House was counted out at half-past two o’clock in the morning, 
on Mr. Wallace’s motion for an Address to the Crown to place the 
office of Postmaster-General in Commission. 


On Friday, June 6, after some routine business, the House went 
into committee on the Poor Laws Amendment Bill, and was occupied 
with it until its rising. Several of the clauses were disposed of with- 
out amendment. On clause 21, empowering the commissioners to 
inquire into the outlay of workhouses, and to direct necessary expen- 
diture, Sir H. Willoughby observed that it would place the estate of 
every man at the mercy of the commissioners, and moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that the consent of a majority of the owners and 
accupiers ofthe parish should be required. The committee divided on 
it. The numbers were—for the clause, 113; for the amendment, 12. 

Clauses up to 32 were afterwards agreed to, and the chairman ob- 
tained leave to sit again on Monday. 

On the motion of Sir J. Graham, a resolution was agreed to, grant- 
ing out of the Consolidated Fund 20,000/. a year towards the support 
of Greenwich Hospital, to make good the deficiency which will result 
from the discontinuance of the payment of the sixpences hitherto con- 
tributed by the merchant seamen. 

The Valuation of Counties (Ireland) Bill went through committee, 
and was ordered to be reported on Monday. 

The Quarter Sessions Bill and the County Rates Bill were severally 
read a third time and passed. 

On Monday, the 9th, the House was occupied in the Morning Sitting 
with petitions, and in the evening with the Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
the discussions on which have become so long and tedious that it has 
been found necessary to set apart the Morning Sittings of Tuesday and 
Thursday, for the purpose of getting through with the Bill; and the 
proceedings of all Select Committees were to be suspended during the 
morning discussions. In the course of the debate on the various 
clauses, three divisions took place, the names of the Minorities on 
which will be found in their usual places. 

When the House had arrived at the 45th clause, it was some time 
past midnight, and the objections raised to it by Mr. Poulett Scrope 
and others appearing to indicate a long debate, the further considera- 
tion of that clause was postponed to a future. day; when the House 
resumed, the report was brought up, and the Chairman obtained leave 
to sit again. The arrangement before alluded to, for taking the Poor 
Law Bill in the Morning Sittings, was then agreed to, and the remain- 
der of the night, or rather morning, till past two o'clock, was — 
with the following topics :—The redemption of about 5,000,000/. of 
4 per cent. stock ; the grant of 10,000J. for the relief of the distressed 
Poles; the Bill for regulating the powers of Justices of the Peace ; 
and the Bill for improving the Registration of Voters in elections for 
Members of Parliament, which subjects were taken in the order in 
which we have enumerated them. 
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On the motion of Lord Althorp, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee to take into consideration the payment of the holders of Four 
per Cent. Annuities. 

Lord Althorp said that on a former occasion he had stated that the 
amount of the Four per Cents. was 10,000,000/., and that he was fully 
prepared to redeem any portion of that the holders of which might dis- 
sent from the proposition which he hadto make. Here the noble lord 
dropped his voice, and was for some time nearly inaudible, but he was 
understood to say that since he had made that statement a greater 
number of dissentients had announced themselves than at that time he 
had calculated upon ; still he should be prepared to meet them, though 
their number was stated to be 969, and the amount they held 4,600,000/7. 
He was happy to be able to say that he should be prepared to pay off 
all the probable amount held by dissentients. He moved the following 
resolution—* That it was the opinion of that committee that the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the national debt should be authorized 
to pay off all holders of Four per Cent. Annuities who might dissent in 
the manner specified in the resolutions of that House of the 12th of 

May, 1834; that such commissioners should so pay off such annuitants 
according to the mode set forth in said resolutions, and out of such 
monies, stock or Exchequer, as might be deposited in their name in 
the Bank of England, or monies that might be invested on account of 
banks for savings—such stock so redeemed to vest in the said com- 
missioners.” He observed that thus the holders of Four per Cent. 
Annuities would be paid off on the 10th of October next. The House 
then resumed, and the report was ordered to be received to-morrow. 

The House then resolved itself into a committee to consider of an 
address to the Crown with a view to the grant of a sum of money for 
the relief of such Polish refugees as at present were in this country. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, in moving a resolution for the proposed ad- 
dress, stated that there were at present jn this country as many as 
460 Poles ; that many of them had been officers in the army; that 
they were men of liberal education and of considerable acquirements ; 
and that the House having already in effect agreed to what he had to 
propose, it only then remained for him to move—‘ That an humble 
address be presented to His Majesty, praying that he would be graci- 
ously pleased to direct that a sum of 10,000. be applied to the relief 
of the distressed Poles now in this country, and assuring His Majesty 
that that House would make good the same.” The question now had 
reauced itself into one of amount, and he was sure hon. members would 
agree with him that the amount he had proposed was moderate. 

Mr. T. Attwood proposed as an amendment that the sum be 16,0004. 

Lord Althorp looked upon the amount proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham as most extravagant; 10,0002. had been cal- 
culated as sufficient for twelve months, and possibly the whole of it 
might not be required, for that some of the Poles might quit this 
country, and others might get some sort of employment. He ho 
that those who had interested themselves on behalf of these unfor- 
tunate men, would do all in their power to provide them with em- 
ployment. 


Sir E. Knatchbull expressed a hope that the grant would not be 


annual, 
Lord Althorp said it certainly should only apply to the present case 
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of extreme distress, and be limited to the exact number of Poles at 
present in England. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was satisfied with the explanation given by the 
noble lord. 

Mr. Beaumont thanked the noble lord for that, the first act of liberal 
policy proceeding from the new Administration. 

The House then resumed, the report was brought up, and the ad- 
dress agreed to. 

Lord Howick moved the third reading of the Justices of the Peace 
Bill. 

Mr. Aldermen Wood objected to the clause in the bill, which with- 
drew from the Vintners’ Company the privilege they enjoyed under 
their charter, of authorizing their freemen to sell liquors without 
licence. It was not the fact that they suffered non-freemen to avail 
themselves for this purpose of freemen’s names. 

Lord Howick said it was improbable that another Member would be 
disposed to second the hon. Alderman’s proposal to omit this clause. 
The fact was, that this privilege. allowed the Vintner’s Company to 
licence any persons to sell liquors in defiance of the magistrates, and 
to set at nought the Legislature, and this put into their pockets a sum 
of money which ought to go to the country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood denied that the Company received money for 
this privilege. 

After a few words from Mr. Jervis and Colonel Williams, the bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

The Lancaster Court of Common Pleas Bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Thursday. 

The Escheats Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on Wednesday. 

The Glasgow Lotteries Bill was read ‘a second time, and ordered to 
be committed on Wednesday. 

The Weights and Measures (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Friday. 


The Lord’s-day (No. 2) Bill was ordered to be re-committed on 
Wednesday. 


The Landed Securities (Ireland) Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the more 
effectual registration of persons entitled to vote in the election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament in England and Wales. The chief object 
of the Bill, he observed, was to facilitate the registration of voters, the 
principal provisions in the Reform Act in this respect being unaltered. 
The leaving it to overseers to perform the duty of magistrates occasioned 
this duty to be negligently performed in many places, and the regis- 
tration to be defective. It was proposed, therefore, to put in practise 
anew machinery. The clerk of the peace in counties was to issue a 
warrant to the high-constable, who would issue precepts to the overseers. 
In boroughs, the town-clerk was to be invested with the office of put- 
ting up a list of freemen’s places of abode. With respect to towns, he 
proposed that the registration shilling should be paid once, and that 
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the first time of the payment the name of the voter should be placed on 
the list. The Bill would also contain some provisions to prevent what 
in some places had been found an inconvenience—namely, the practice 
of frivolous claims and objections. It was proposed that, where a per- 
son claimed the right of voting without probable cause, or where an 
objection was made without probable cause to a person claiming such 
right, the barrister should have the power of allowing certain costs. 
There was another point in the Bill. The phrase used in the Reform 
Act, of * other buildings, had given rise in some boroughs to an abuse 
whereby persons not substantial voters had been made nominal voters 
by the erection of sheds and similar buildings, which conferred upon 
the occupiers a right of voting, which was exercised in favour of the 
person erecting them. It was intended to define the phrase, ‘ other 
buildings,” more strictly, so as to confine the right of voting to persons 
occupying substantial buildings, such as mills, brewhouses, granaries, 
&c., and thus to obviate this abuse. 


Mr. Wynn regretted that this measure had not been brought forward 
earlier in the session. Ample information had been in the possession 
of the Government on these points for some time past. 

Mr. Pryme called the attention of the noble lord to another point. 
It was doubtful whether the occupier of a 10/. house in a borough, who, 
after registration, removed to another 10/. house in the same borough, 
was entitled to vote, and he believed it had been held that he had not. 
It had surely not been the intention of the Reform Act to disfranchise 
a voter merely because he removed from one house to another. 

Mr. Walter said that the subject of the noble lord’s Bill was one of 
which he happened to possess some practical knowledge. He was glad 
to find that the Bill would be rendered applicable to an evil which he 
himself had experienced. One expense to which he had been subjected 
was the hunting down 37 fictitious voters, who had registered them- 
selves in 14 different parishes. Thus he had 518 objections to take 
against parties who had not the slightest claim in the world; but the 
notices being incorrectly served in one parish, half those spurious 
voters actually polled against him. Last year, however, he expelled 
the whole of them. He put it to the House whether some penalty 
ought not to attach to offences of this description, and especially where 
the attempt was repeated. A case of this sort occurred in the person 
of a young gentleman named Somerset, the son of Lady Arthur Somer- 
set, who twice offered himself as the occupier of a house which it ap- 
peared belonged to his mother. He mentioned this without any pique 
at present; but allusion having been made to the expenses incurred at 
the Berkshire election, it was but fair to show by what methods those 
expenses had been really accumulated. An insinuation which had 
been thrown out about other expenses of a peculiar nature, which were 
said to have been incurred by him, he would not at that late hour notice ; 
but if there had been the slighest ground of attack against him, it must 
be evident, from the long rankling spirit of bitterness and the abundant 
resources of the opposite party, that they would not have contented 
themselves with mere invective, but would have attempted to verify their 
allegations in the legal way—by petition. 


After some observations from Mr, Ewart, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Pease, 
and Mr. Wason, leave was given. 
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* On the motion of Mr. Littleton, leave was given to bring in a Bill to 
continue for one year, and to the end of the then next session of Par- 
liament, the Insolvent Debtors’ Court Act (Ireland.) 

Mr. P. Thomson gave notice that he would move a Committee 
of the whole House on the Customs Acts’ Amendment Bill on Wed- 
nesday week. 

The House then adjourned at a quarter part two o'clock. 

On Friday, the 10th, the morning sitting was occupied with the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill, not proceeding beyond the 45th clause ; 
and in the evening, no business was done, as the House was 
counted out, from there not being forty members present, though 
several interesting motions stood upon the paper for discussion. 
The three causes assigned for this non-attendance of members 
were: the Cambridge election, the Oxford installation, and the 
Ascot races, all happening at the same time; in addition to which 
may be mentioned another cause, more powerful than all; namely, the 
indisposition of Ministers to encounter any such proposition as the re- 
moval of the assessed taxes—the revision of our fiscal system, by sub- 
stituting a tax on property and income, in lieu of all other imposts; 
and a gradual reduction of the national debt, topics that would have 
come under consideration, had the business of the evening not been 
cut short by this summary process. 

The following is a brief report of what took place in the short period 
during which the House sat : 

On the motion of Mr. C. Wood, a new writ was ordered for a bur- 
gess to serve for the City of Edinburgh, in the room of the Right Hon. 
James Abercromby, who, since his election, had been appointed to the 
office of Master of the Mint. (Cheers from the Opposition side of the 
House.) 

Mr. Finch gave notice, that on Thursday next he would move as an 
original motion, the notice of his which stood as an intended amend- 
ment to the motion of the hon. and learned Member for Tipperary, 
respecting certain instructions to the commissioners to inquire into the 
state of the established church in Ireland. 

Sir S. Whalley rose to bring forward his resolution for the repeal of 
the whole of the assessed taxes. The hon. Member (who siunel ti be 
labouring under indisposition) spoke in so low a tone, that we could col- 
lect only an occasional sentence. We understood him to complain of 
the unequal pressure of the assessed taxes on those who kept carriages, 
horses, and servants. One of the assessed taxes was on horses above 
acertain standard. The effect of this was, that to get horses of a size 
below that standard, the excellent breed of that useful animal, the © 
English pony, was discouraged ; the breed had become greatly dete- 
riorated, and we now had a race of Shetland ponies, some of them not 
much larger in size than a good Newfoundland dog. It was absurd, 
he contended, to let the tax fall on the horse according to his height, 
as it prevented many from keeping a horse which would be of real use 
to them. The unequal pressure of the taxes was the cause of driving 
many persons with large families to the continent, where they s 
their incomes, which would be a vast service to their country if spent 
at home. The man of property who remained at home, and kept up 
his establishment, was made to pay exorbitantly, while another man of 
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even still larger property, who was niggardly and mean, and lived in lodg- 
ings, was almost wholly exempt from direct taxation. Toavoid thatinequa- 
lity, he would suggest that all persons should make a return of the amount 
of land they held, the rent they paid, if any, and in that way the value 
of their property might be easily ascertained. Ifa tax were then laid 
on such property, and also on property in the funds, it would have the 
effect of equalizing the pressure on all owners of property in the country. 
He would not detain the House longer on the subject as he knew he 
was to be followed by the hon. member for Worcester, who had to move 
an amendment to his motion, and who he knew could bring to his sub- 
ject much greater physical and mental ability than he (Sir S. Whalley) 
possessed. He would therefore move his resolution, The hon. mem- 
ber then moved a resolution to this effect—“ Resolved, that as the as- 
sessed taxes are by their unequal pressure prejudicial to the home 
trade and manufactures of the country, by driving many to spend their 
incomes abroad, it is expedient that they be repealed, and their place 


supplied by a tax on real property and property in the public funds.” 
Mr. Cobbett seconded the resolution. 


On the question being put from the Chair, 

Mr. Robinson rose to move the amendment of which he had given 
notice, for the appointment of a select committee to consider the ex- 
pediency of a revision and such commutation of taxes as may afford 
relief to the labouring and productive classes, and to equalize the 
pressure by a more equal distribution of the public burdens, so that the 
interest of the national debt and the necessary charges for the public 
service, after making every practicable reduction, may be raised with 
the least injury to the industry and improvement of the country. So 
soon as the hon. member rose, a considerable number of members rose 
also and left the House, leaving not a sufficient number behind to con- 
stitute ‘‘ a House.” He was proceeding to impress on the House the 
nocoeaiey of coming to the consideration of this important question, 
when 

M . Gisborne suggested, that in the then very thin state of attend- 
ance, it would be advisable for the hon. member not to press his 
motion, 

Mr. Robinson said that, seeing the state of the House, he was not 
disposed to press it, when there was so little chance of its being full 
discussed, but he would take an early opportunity of again bringing it 
forward. 

Mr. Gisborne then moved that the House be counted. Strangers 
were ordered to withdraw; and the House being counted, and. 40 


members not being present, it adjourned at a quarter before 6 o’clock 
till to-morrow. 








: Nationat Gatvery or Practicat Science. 
We have again visited this Gallery, which has been established two years, 
and we are happy to observe, that from its commencement it has been daily im- 


proving, by a choice addition of models of machinery, works of art, and scientific 


apparatus. It would require more room than we can spare to enter into a full 
detail respecting the steam-gun, magnets, &c, &c., which are hourly exhibited ; 


but we can promise our readers that they will be amply gratified by visiting this 
most interesting place of fashionable resort and amusement. We have been also 
highly delighted with the artificial lights that have been exhibited here several 
evenings. The light from mixed gases on lime is so brilliant as to be almost 


insupportable to the eye, and is scarcely surpassed by the most brilliant of all 


artificial light, namely, that produced by voltaic electrici hich i art of th 
exhibition —Herald. : " s eT eee 
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POLITICAL CHRISTIANITY.—MR. O'CONNELL, LORD GREY, AND 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
Sir, Liverpool, May, 1834. 
Ir all is to be believed that is printed in the daily newspapers, the speech 
of Mr. O’Connell on Tuesday, May 6, when the Irish Tithe Bill was read a 
second time, produced a wonderful effect on all parties. I confess it has oc- 
casioned me some uneasiness, and the manner in which it was received increases 
my apprehension. There is one point of view in which I regard it, and to which 
no writer that I am aware of, has directed public attention, I mean his 
suggestion for making some provision out of the superabundant tithe for the 
clergy of the Irish Roman Catholic Church, in glebe houses, &c. The subject 
has indeed been referred to, in laudatory strains, by the Morning Chronicle, the 
Courier, and the Sun. But I am inclined to charge him with a departure from 
his own declarations. It is neither the odium theologicum, nor the rancour of op- 
posing politics, with which I am about to assail the learned gentleman; nor 
shall I touch upon a discussion already so patiently and deliberately settled, and 
which I hope will never be again renewed—the Repeal of the Legislative Union. 
But I am anxious to draw your attention to his proposition, and to place before 
you what many religious voluntary churchmen must think of the ‘feeler which 
was thrown out, or any application of the principle he then recognised. 

Mr. O’Connell approves of the ground recently taken by Dissenters, in de- 
manding a separation of the Church from the State; I agree with him in this 
approval. But if the State were to provide for the residence or maintenance of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy, would they be free from the influence of the union 
of Church and State? Would not this be placing them on a fvoting with the 
Presbyterians, who receive the Regium Donum, and who Mr. O'Connell said could 
be bought for a small sum? Would it not be throwing over them the shield of 
the State? and has not Mr. O’Connell declared that the true Church should 
exist independent of State patronage? Has he not said as much as this in the 
House of Commons again and again, and not many days ago? but let any one 
read his speech in the Mirror of Parliament, or as you have it. He said, 

“ Aseach incumbent dropped off in parishes where there were no Protestant 
inhabitants, the tithe of that parish might go to a general fund, which might be 
applied in charities, in supporting hospitals or dispensaries. But he might 
venture toask whether it would not tend to the pacification of Ireland if a part of 
the fund so formed from the tithe were to be applied for the purchase of small 
glebes for the Catholic clergy of the people of Ireland. When he said this, let 
him not be misunderstood. He did not speak it from authority, or from any 
communication with the parties concerned. So far from its giving satisfaction in 
those quarters, it might happen that he should be blamed for even the bare sug- 
gestion, but he was ready to bear that and more. He was ready to sacrifice his 
own feelings, provided he could bring about that which he so earnestly desired, 
the pacification of Ireland,” 

This is indeed an extraordinary speech, but I only note the discrepancy, that 
it may be exposed by abler hands, 

I think Dissenters will not sanction such a principle. It shall at least be my 
endeavour to direct their attention to the subject, and stir up their jealousy. You 
are acquainted, I think, with the Author of Political Christianity, and know the 
correctness of his statements. May I refer to an extract from his pages for a view 
of the income of the Roman Catholic Priests. 

“ Now, it may serve to throw further light upon the matter of our inquiry, to 
specify the amount of pecuniary support received by these gentlemen, as far as 
we can come toa knowledge of facts on the subject. I may not have reached the 
truth, or I may have exceeded it, in some minutia; if so, I shall be most happy 
to give every —— for correction of mis-statements. It is calculated that 
Romish Clergy in Ireland receive— 
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For annual Confession. . . £300,000 Brought forward £853,333 
For Christenings, perann. . 33,333 ~~ Collections at Chapels . . . 541,632 
Unctions and Burials ... 60,000 Curates’ Collections ... . 22,500 





Wharinges «2. ww os . 360,000 College at Maynooth (Go- 
Purgatory, Prayers for .. . 100,000 vernment Grant) ..... 9,000 
£853,333 £1,426,465 


“From these sums all the Clergy are paid, and all the chapels are built and 
repaired, and all provision is made for public religious service.” 


Now examine the particular items of the Establishment. 


“It appears, by the recent Parliamentary Returns, that there are altogether 
one thousand five hundred and fifty-six benefices, or livings, in the Irish church, 
of which one (in the Diocese of Down) is of the yearly value of 2800/.; ten are 
between 2000/. and 2600; twenty between 1500/. and 20001. ; twenty-three be- 
tween 1200/. and 1500/.; forty-eight between 1000/. and 12001.; seventy-four 
between 800/. and 10007; one hundred and forty-eight between 600/. and 8001.; 
two hundred and eighty-one between 400/. and 600/.; three hundred and eighty- 
six between 200/. and 400/.; and four hundred and sixty-five between 30/. and 
200/.—I should like to know how many of these last are above 100/., and how 
many are as low as 30/. and under 50. 

“ The landed property of the Irish Church includes 669,247 acres. Now let 
us estimate the acres at 20s. per acre per annum, and then we have 669,247/. per 
annum from Bishops’ lands. But therearealsoglebe lands, for the parochialclergy— 
in the Diocese of Derry alone, 17,000acres of glebe are possessed. Suppose for all 
Ireland 100,000 acres, at 20s. per acre, another 100,000/. per annum ; adding 
the revenue of the Bishops from other sources, and what might be the rental of 
their lands, and the glebe lands, we should have 852,797/. per annum. It is 
stated that in Ireland 13,603,473 acres are subject to tithe. As a tax for the 
Church, this is in addition to the enormous sum already specified. 

“ We cannot calculate the loss hitherto inflicted on the farmer and the industrious 
peasant, by the exaction of tithe according to the improvement of the soil; nor 
the expense incurred for maintaining the bayoneted constabulary, the safeguards 
of the Church in Ireland ; for Crown-lawyers, and law-processes for recovering 
tithes. ‘The Protestant Charter robbery systems, which have been established 
and upheld fer the exclusive benefit of Churchmen, by law, will, by and by, 
appear. The continuance of lay-impropriate tithes, which amount to 300,000/. 
per annum, is another part of the same system, and is sanctioned by the Eccle- 
siastical impositions. 

“T am not parishioner enough, nor sufficiently versed in parochial politics, to be 
able to expose by what means splendid churches are built, or spires and towers 
erected. I shall say nothing on the subject, therefore. What has been specified, 
for purely ecclesiastical purposes, exceeds 1,125,000 per annum, for the religion 
of 600,000 people.” 

I see in the Notices of Business in the House of Commons, some Resolutions 
which Mr. Ward has given notice that he will propose on the subject of the 
Irish Church. The work I have already referred to is addressed to Members of 
Parliament. I would almost venture to recommend our Legislators to read on 
the subject of Church and State Connexion a little more than they have done, 
that they may not be so easily mystified as they have been on the question. A 
certain would-be great author on these topics, proposes seriously, that our sons 
should he required to study at the Universities the philosop/y of the connexion 
between Church and State. This he proposes (ingenious soul) not doubting but 
there is such a philosophy —I should presume it is falsely so called. Let gentle- 
men, however, study the history of this connexion—that will serve a good pur- 
pose. And, I presume, few publications have presented such a number of facts 
within so biief a compass as will be found in the valuable little work entitled 
Political Christianity, published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co., in London, to 
which I have referred. 

_ The question is assuming an importance equal to any subject which has been 
discussed for many years ; 


, 's; and it must be disposed of on the principles of a just 
policy, and on the maxims of eternal truth and wisdom, before there can be per- 
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manent and honourable peace. The Repeal of ~ Union®must be carried, and 
there is eve that it will become a point of united co-operation 

men of all counteian but the battle will be desperate, and the siege like that at 
Antwerp. In the words of the author, . 


“Tn later times, and with more thinking people, a conviction has grown up, 
and acquired an active energy, that some improvement is necessary; some other 
division of ecclesiastical revenue, some modification in liturgical forms, some 
change in discipline and communion have been proposed, yea, urged with ve- 
hemence and enforced by argument, by clerical dignitaries and lordly pamphlet~- 
eers. In certain high quarters the admission has been made that something is 
necessary, and it has been attempted to stay public clamour by divers Pa pm 
certain small tubs have been cast out to catch the great whale. But all feel 
that the whole fabric is encompassed with danger, and many fear that the most 
imminent peril lies in the moving of a single fragment—in the transposition of 
one mouldering brick or one rotten timber—from the venerable pile ; and those 
who enjoy clearer powers of discrimination are disposed to /eave it as it is, and 
fix themselves in a situation of less hazard and alarm. 

“ There are great searchings of heart for the divisions of Reuben ; and his grace 
of Canterbury charges his clergy, saying, ‘in proportion to the success of your 
attention to this important point (the national schools), the course of your ministry 
will become smooth and easy; your parishioners, from their infancy initiated in 
the principles and inured to the practice of pure Christianity, will crowd with 
pious affection to the altars of their mother church!’ But there is little of this 
concern beyond the precincts of their community; the opponents of the establish- 
ment have assumed other ground in the present day, and have brought the question 
within a narrower compass—they put the issue upon the very existence of an es- 
tablishment at all. Nor will they admit the evidence of parliamentary enactment, 
or the testimony of early fathers, but What saith the Scripture? and What is just 
and reasonable! Their motto is, ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets :’ and the 
objects of their inquiry are ‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, they have learned to think on these things.’—Phil. iv, 8. 

“Tn Ireland, the virtuous efficacy of an establishmentias been as fairly brought 
to the test of experience as in any country ; and the candid investigator will find 
the conclusions as palpable as he could desire. Properly speaking, there have 
been none, at least but few, evangelical dissenters to interfere in the experiment, 
either to help or retard the operation. The Presbyterians have had their support 
on a special compromise of the principle of national establishments, national faith, 
and national service. Here, too, the very extreme dissentients from the Thirty-nine 
Articles and Scottish Confession of Faith, have participated in the revenues 
arising from the alliance of Church and State. There has been a rich prelatic 
establishment throughout the country ; and, as a willing handmaid, the Scottish 
church has chiefly occupied the division of Ulster, and sent out her branches 
into other provinces. Ireland has therefore been the scene of an experiment, both 
for riches and poverty, in connexion with national religion. It must interest the 
aot philanthropist, as well as the philosophical student of church history, to 

able to determine with what success the plan has been pursued, and whether 
it may serve as a model for other unenlightened regions of the earth. In this 
country, too, national resources have been profusely lavished, ostensibly for pro- 
moting education and moral improvement; while secular emoluments and lite- 
rary honours have been almost exclusively conferred on the professed conformists 
with the legalized creed. What profit has there been to the State from all these 
sectarian privileges ! and what advantage has religion derived from this mono- 
poly? English Dissenters have declared their grievances, and summed up, 
among the chief, their liability to the payment of church-rates, and other eccle- 
siastical demands ; and their erclusion from the privileges of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. An illustration of the unmitigated effects of a similar 


system will be found in Irish history ; and to all the wise men of Parliament we 
would say, ‘ Judge ye.’” 
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I am not surprised at the position taken by Lord Grey, in his interview with 
the Nottingham Dissenters and the Glasgow Deputation, as to Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishments. J regret that he is fifty years behind his age. He maintains the 
principles with which he started in life ; for which he has contended with honour. 
able integrity, and which he now witnesses triumphant. But these principles 
ought to have been recognised and practically applied when he first advocated 
them, and the advocate ought to have been since going on to perfection—the im- 
pediments in his way have retarded his progress. Iam chagrined and vexed at 
the stand taken by Lord John Russell, a younger man. I respect him for the blood 
which flows in his veins, and for his faithful and persevering efforts to gain cer- 
tain alterations in the state of the Dissenters. But he ought not, a few days ago, 
to have spoken so dogmatically, or so much like an oracle, and placed his foot so 
peremptorily upon the sand to resist the waves—he reminded me of the “ So help 
me God” of the Duke of York, in reference to the Catholic claims. He might 
have craved delay for further consideration, he might have asked information, and 
laid himself open to receive it, he might have waited till some one would read 
the handwriting on the wall. Perhaps men called lords, attain their majority 
somewhat sooner than is the lot of plebeians, and I am sorry for the sake of suc 
noblemen. But since they cannot advance, they’ must give place to men of kin- 
dred genius, yet of nobler purpose, and less immoveable in their judgment and 
positions. Such men will be found, and their task will be glorious and 
beneficial. 

Suppose the Protestant, and all other churches, were left to the voluntary sup- 
port of their adherents, there would remain for State purposes, the large le- 
siastical Revenues of the realm. Might not these revenues, both in Ireland and 
England, be appropriated in part payment of the National Debt ? Would not 
this be expedient, | might say would it not be just? What parties more cor- 
dially promoted the measures, which by Mr. Pitt and his successors, were recke 
less!y and extravagantly carried on against liberty and the interests of mankind, 
than the clergy of the Established Church? The war against the French revolu- 
tion was the darling of the Established Clergy; and their representatives have 
bequeathed the intolerable burden as a National Debt on the people, which 
nothing but extraordinary means can remove—Fiat justitia. Then, as to the 
effect which this would have upon the Lords Spiritual, an extract from a 
quotation in Political Christianity, will explain it more pointedly than I can 
attempt. 

“In sum, the Bishop’s jurisdiction is to see to the thriving and prospering of 
that which he hath planted. What other work the prelates have found for chan 
cellors and suffragans, delegates and officials, with all the hell-pestering rabble of 
sumners and apparitors,is but an invasion upou the temporal magistrate, and 
affected by them as men that are not ashamed of the ensign and banner of anti- 
christ. But true evangelical jurisdiction is no more, as was said, than for a 
minister to see to the thriving and prospering of that which he hath planted. And 
what is the worthiest of these two, to plant, as every minister’s office is equally 
with the bishops, or to tend that which is planted, which the blind and undiscern- 
ing prelates call jurisdiction, and would appropriate to themselves as a business 
of higher dignity! Have patience, therefore, a litle, and here a law case. A 
certain man, of large possessions, had a fair garden, and kept therein a laborious 
and honest servant, whose profession was to set or sow all wholesome herbs and 
delightful flowers, according to every season, and whatever else was to be done 
in a well husbanded nursery of plants and fruits. Now when the time was come 
that he should cut his hedges, prune his trees, look to his tender slips, and pluck 
up the weeds that hindered their growth ; he gets him up by break of day, and 
makes account to do what was needful in his garden: and who would think that 
any other should know better than he how the day's work was to be spent? 
Yet for all this, another strange gardener, that never knew the soil, never handled 
a dibble or spade to set the least pot-herb that grew there, much less had endured 
an hour's sweat or chilliness, enters, challenging as his right, the binding or un- 
binding of every fiower, the clipping of every bush, the weeding and worming of 
every bed in that and all other gardens thereabout: the honest gardener that ever 
since the day-peep, till now the sun was grown somewhat rank, had wrought 
powerfully about his banks and seed-plots, at his commanding voice turns sud- 
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denly about with some wonder, and though he could have well beteemed to have 
thanked him of the care he proffered, yet, loving his own handy-work, modestly 
refused him, telling him withal that, for his part, if he had thought much of his 
own pains, he could for once have committed the work to one of his fellow-la- 
bourers, forasmuch as it is well known to be a matter of less skill and less labour 
to keep a garden handsome, than it is to plant or contrive it, and [that] that he 
had already performed himself. No, said the stranger, this is neither for you nor 
your fellows to meddle with, but for me only, that am, for this purpose, in dig- 
nity far above you: and the provision which the lord of the soil allows me in this 
office is, and that with good reason, tenfold your wages. The gardener smiled, 
and shook his head ; but what was determined I cannot tell you, till the end of 
this Parliament.” 

“ But a true pastor of Christ’s sending hath this especial mark, that for greatest 
labours and greatest merits in the church, he requires either nothing, if he could 
so subsist, or a very common and reasonable supply of human necessaries. We 
cannot, therefore, do better than to leave this case of ours to God ; He ean —T 
send labourers into his harvest, that shall not cry, Give, Give, but be content wi 
a moderate and beseeming allowance; nor will he suffer true learning to be 
wanting where true grace or obedience to him abouads ; for if He gives us to 
know Him aright, cok 4 practise this our knowledge in right established disci- 
pline, how much more will He replenish us with all abilities in tongues and arts 
that may conduce to His glory and our good? He can stir up rich fathers to be- 
stow exquisite education upon their children, and to dedicate them (if qualified 
by piety) to the service of the people. He can make the sons of nobles his 
ministers, and princes to be his Nazarites. For vertainly their is no employment 
more honourable, more worthy to take up a great spirit, more requiring a generous 
and free nature than to be the messenger and herald of heavenly truth from God 
to man ; and, by the faithful work of holy doctrine, to procreate a number of 
faithful men, making a kind of creation like to God's, by being the means of in- 
fusing his spirit and likeness into them, to their salvation, as God did into him; 
arising, to what climate soever he turn himself, like that Sun of Righteousness 
that sent him, with healing on his wings, and new light to break in upon the chill 
and gloomy hearts of his hearers; raising out of darksome barrenness a delicious 
and fragrant spring of saving knowledge and good works. Can a man, thus em- 
ployed, find himself discontented or dishonoured for want of admittance to have 
a pragmatical voice at sessions and jail-deliveries? or because he may not, as a 
judge, sit out the wrangling noise of litigious courts, to shrieve the purses of un- 
confessing and unmortified sinners, and not their souls; or be discouraged though 
men call him not Lord; when as the due performance of his office would gain him 
even from lords and princes the voluntary title of father? Would he tug fora 
barony, to sit and vote in parliament, knowing that no man can take from him the 
gift of wisdom and sound doctrine, which leaves him free, though not to bea 
member, yet a teacher and persuader of the parliament. And in all wise ap 
hensions, the persuasive power in man, to win others to goodness by instruction, 
is greater and more divine than the compulsive power, to restrain men from being 
evil by terror of the law; and therefore Christ left Moses to be the lawgiver, but 
ee imself came down amongst us to be a teacher; with which office his 

eavenly wisdom was so well pleased, as that he was angry with those that would 
have put a piece of temporal judicature into his hands, disclaiming that he had 
any commission from above for such matters.” 

If you have not read the work, perhaps these extracts and allusions will draw 
your attention, and that of your readers, to its contents. You know my principles, 
and I need not subscribe myself, as 1 am 


A DISSENTER OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


(Ws have read the work alluded to with great pleasure; and can safely com- 
mend it to all those of our readers who take an interest in the subject,-as one con- 
taining a larger collection of important statistical details connected with ecclesias- 
tical revenues, and their application, and more enlarged views on religion and 
Enos} than any work of a similar size with which we are acquainted —~ 

1TOR. 
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KINGSCLERE ENCLOSURE BILL. 
Majority of 52, Tellers included, who, on the 5th of June, voted against the Kings- 
clere Enclosure Bill. 

Aglionby,H.A. — Faithfull, G. O'Connell, J. Sullivan, R. 
Baines, E. Fitzsimon, C. O'Connor, F. Thicknesse, R. 
Beauclerk, Major _—‘Fitzsimon, N. O'Reilly, W. Trelawney, Sir W. S. 
Blackburne, J. Finn, W.F. Oswald, R. Young, G. F, 
Brotherton, J. Gully, J. Potter, R. Wigney, J. N, 
Buller, C. Gillon, W. D. Parrott, J. Wason, R. 
Bewes, T. Halliburton, Hon. D. Phillipps, C. M. 
Butler, Colonel Hodges, T. L. Pease, J. Tellers. 
Cobbett, W. Jacob, E. Ruthven, E. S. Walter, J. 
Codrington, Sir E. Lalor, P. Ruthven, E. Hughes, W. H, 
Collier, J. Leach, J. Rider, l. 
Dobbin, L. Morrison, J. Scholefield, J. Paired off. 
Dawson, E, Maxfield, W. Sandford, Sir D. Godson, R. against 
Fielden, J. Milton, Lord Sharpe, General Wood, Colonel, for 
Fielden, W. O'Connell, M. 

For the Bill, 30—Against it, 50. 


POOR, LAWS’ AMENDMENT BILL. 

Minority of 31, Tellers included, who, on the 9th of June, voted for Mr. Jervis’s 
Amendment to leave out that part of the 33d Clause of the Poor Laws’ Amendment 
Pill which gives to Landlords the right of voting by proxy, 

Aglionby, H. A, Collier, J. Humphrey, J. Tennyson, Hon. C, 

Attwood, T. Ewart, W. Jervis, J. Thicknesse, R. 

Baines, E. Faithfull, G. Lalor, P. Vigors, N. A. 

Beauclerk, Major Fielden, J. Lister, C. Wallace, T. 

Bevwes, T. Fryer, R. Maddocks, J, Williams, ~ 

Brotherton, J. Hawes, B. Oswald, — Wilbraham, G. 

Buller, E. Heathcote, — Robinson, G. R. Wood, Alderman 

Clay, W. Hume, J, Scholefield, J. 


Minority of 36, Teller included, who, on the 9th of June, voted that the absentee owner 
should not have the power of giving six votes by proxy, while the rate-paying 
tenant should only give one vote. ; 

Aglionby, H. A. Evans, Colonel Kennedy, J. Scholefield, J. : 

Attwood, T. Faithful, G. Lalor, P. Tancred, H. W. 

Baines, E. Fielden, J. Langston, J. H. Tennyson, Hon. C. 

Briggs, R. Fryer, R. Lister, E. C. Thicknesse, R. 

Beauclerk, Major Gaskell, D. Oswald, R. A. Vigors, N. A, 

Brocklehurst, J. Hawes, B. O’Brien, C. Wason, R. 

Brotherton, J. Hume, J, Phillips, M. 

Clay, W. Heathcoat, J. Poulter, J. 8. Teller, 

Ewart, W. Humphery, J. Robinson, G. R. Torrens, Colonel 

Evans, G. Jervis, J. 


Minority of 10, Tellers included, who, on the 9th of June, voted for Mr, Cobbett’s 
Amendment—*' That before this House proceed further with the (Poor Laws’ 
Amendment) Bill, it appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the 
great increase in the amount of the Poor-rates in England and Wales; and also, 
that the instructions given to the barrister who drew the Bill be laid upon the table 
of the House.” 

Cobbett, W. Fielden, J. Hodges, T. 

Egerton, W. Finn, W. Robinson, G, Shut out, 

Evans, Colonel Godson, R. Scholefield, J. Attwood, T. 

Faithfull, G. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN OUR LAST NUMBER RESPECTING 
MR, MOORE O’FARRELL. 

Iw the article contained in our last Number, on the recent changes in the Adminis- 
tration, we regret to find that the statements respecting Mr. Moore O’Farrell were 
altogether erroneous, and that our source of information in that t was inaccurate. 
We have no reason to believe that any improper. motive actuated our informant, but 
that his error was occasioned by misinformation as to the facts; and we feel assured 
that his regret will be as sincere as our own, at finding that any thing proceeding from 
his pen should be otherwise than strictly correct in all particulars. It has always 
been our aim to combine the most undoubted accuracy of facts, with perfect freedom 
of opinion ; and it is this desire which makes us the more ready to express our regret 
whenever, as in the present case, these two objects ure not attained. 











